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Dumping Charges | Department Store Sales Rise 
By Seasonal Amount in Month| Of Films Declines 


Presented by Fat 
And Oil Industry 


Protesting Evi- 
dence, However, Submit- 
ted by Representative of 
Importers 





Debased Currency 


Cited as Difficulty 


In None of Cases Considered 
Have Foreign Concerns Been 
Found Selling Below Home 
Scale, Commissioner Says 








Depreciated foreign currencies rather 
than dumping of foreign goods is what 
threatens the American organic oil and fat 
industry, F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner of 
Customs, toll representatives of trade as- 
sociations who appeared before him Nov. 
10 to present evidence of alleged dumping. 

In none of the so-called dumping cases 
brought before it has the Bureau of Cus- 
toms been able to show that foreign con- 
cerns are selling for lower prices in Amer- 
ica than at home, and degraded monies 
abroad are causing the disturbance, the 
Commissioner said. | 

Emergency Tariff Urged | 

A plea that “the President ne pe 





to Congress at this short session the pas- 
sage of an Emergency Agricultural Tariff 
Act to protect the American farmer from 
the effects of depreciated foreign curren- 
cies.” was laid before the Bureau by repre- 
sentatives of the industry. 

“One of the dark clouds hanging over’ 
international commerce today” is the de- 
preciated foreign currencies, which are the 
root of much troubic, Mr. Eble, who pre- 
sided over the hearing, stated. Senator 
Shicstead (Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, 
who attended the hearing, supported the} 
Commissioner's statement. 

Increased Business Cited 


“Nearly all of the countries that have 
depreciated their currencies have increased 
their busitess with us by seven to 60) 
per cent,” Commissioner Eble revealed. 
“France and Germany, two of our largest 
debtors, have not depreciated their cur- 
rency. They are still on the gold stand- 
ard, and they have been the losers in 
commerce with us.” 

At the close of the hearing John B. 
Gordon, secretary of the Bureau of Raw 
Materials for American Vegetable Oils and 
Fats Industry, denied the charges brought 
against foreign imports and asked a week 
in which to prepare a brief controverting 
evidence presented at the hearing. Com- 
missioner Eble granted the request. 

Various Groups Represented ; 

Appearing on behalf of various domestic 
industries were representatives of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Flaxseed Institute, the American Fish Oils 
Association, the American Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers and the 
Oklahoma and Texas Cotton Crushers As- 
sociation. 

At the outset of the hearing A. M. 
Locmis, who represented several associa- 
tions, announced that, “We are not here 
to prove dumping but to complain of in- 
jury resulting from imports from countries 
using debased currencies,” although the 
hearing had been called to receive evi- 
dence of alleged dumping. Frank Dow, 
Assistant Commissioner, warned Mr. 
Loomis that the Bureau of Customs could 
give no relief from such distress. 


Effect on Domestic Industry 

The domestic industry “can be so far de- 
stroyed, if present conditions continue,” 
Mr. Loomis said, “that the United States 
would become dependent on foreign sup- 
plies of necessary materials and hundreds 
of thousands of persons engaged in this 
industry would be forced to sek other 
means of livelihood.” 

Commissione: Eble replied that, “Even 
though our industry is destroyed, it is not 
dumping unless the goods are sold at home 
for more than they are here.” The Bu- 
reau of Customs can act only in cases of 
dumping, the Commissioner pointed out, 
reiterating his statement that depreciated 
currencies were the root of the trouble. 

Qleomargarine Competition 

Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, appearing for 50 of the largest 
dairy producers in the country, pointed 
out that, “The primary interest of dairy 
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Sales Tax Opposed 
By Senator Borah 





Advises Action to Reduce Cost | 
Of Government | 


Opposition to legislation that would 
impose the sales tax or any unnecessary 
increased tax at this or subsequent ses- 
sions of Congress was expresed by Sen- 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tion, Nov. 10. He said that instead of re- 
sorting to additional legislation as a pro- 
gram it would be more sensible to bring 
about reduction of costs of Government 
to the lowest practicable point and said 
it ought to be possible to make large re- 
ductions in that direction. 

He also opposed any program of World 
War debt cancellation that would be 
“cancellation and nothing more” which} 
he said would be a one sided and an im-| 
possible program, which would not bring | 
relief to Europe nor help American eco- 
nomic conditions. 

He authorized the following »repared 
statement of views: | 

“It seems that the question of a sales 
tax is to be urged again. I am opposed to 
the sales tax in principle. It reaches 
right down to the man and woman who 
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Adjusted 


Index of Value Highest Since June, 


Says Federal Reserve Board 


DEPARTMENT store sales increased by | 
about their normal seasonal amount 
during October, and the Federal Reserve 
Board's acjusted index measuring their 
value stocd firm at its highest point since | 
June, the Board announced as of Nov. 11. 
In September, when sales made their | 
first advance since March, department | 
stores ceased reducing their stocks, pur- 
chasing enough goods to offset the in-| 
creased seles, according to additional in- 
formation made available by the Board. 


The adjusted index of department | 
store sales, which is based on 1923-25 as 
100, was steady at 70 during October, four 
points higher than its record low in Aug- 
ust, according to the additional informa- 
tion. The increase in value of sales from 
September to October, therefore, was by 





| just the amount which is normal for the 


season. | 

Sales during October, however, were 21) 
per cent lower than in the same month a 
year ago, and for the 10 months of 1932) 
they are 23 per cent lower than during the | 
same period a year ago, according to the 
statement. 


Coal Interests Appea 
Regional Sales Plan 
To Supreme Cour 


| 


Appalachian Coals,  Inc., 
And 137 Producers Ask 
Review in Case Involving 
Anti-trust Law Violation 





An appeal was filed Nov. 10 with the 
Supreme Court of the United States by 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., and 137 producers 
of coal in the so-valled Appalachian re- 
gion from the recent decision 0: a lower 
Federal court holding that the regional | 
sales agency plan of the appeliants for 
marketing bituminous coal is violative of | 
the Sherman Anti-trust law. - 

Te coal producers seek the reversal of | 
the decree of a specially convened three- | 
judge court which erjjoined them from| 
selling their output through Appalachian | 
Coals, Inc., as their exclusive sales agent, | 
and directed that the company forfeit its| 
charter. 

Denial Entered 


The appellants deny that the regional | 
coal sales agency plan, evolved as a} 
method of relieving the soft coal industry | 
from the losses incident to overproduction 
and to provide for orderly marketing, will 
restrain interstate commerce, as found by 
the lower court. 

The three-judge lower court, upon find- 
ings that the producers mine 54 per cent 
of the coal produced in the Appalachian 
territory and control a substantial part 
of the coal sold in the markets in which 
they compete, held that agreements be- 
tween the producers and their exclusive 
sales agency would restrain trade and con- | 
stitute an attempt to monopolize such 
commerce. 

Effect on Market Prices 

It declared that although the sales| 
agency would not oe able to fix market | 
prices or establish monopoly control in| 
the markets, the volume of coal which 
it would handle would be so great that 
the elimination of competition among the 
producers and the power to set prices 
would necessarily affect market prices. | 

It concluded that the agreements were | 
therefore necessarily agreements to elim- 
inate competition and fix prices in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. (The complete 
text of the lower court’s opinion was pub- | 


lished in the issue of Oct. 6.) 4 


The suit to. restrain the operation of 
the plan was instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to test its validity. The| 
Department will not oppose the hearing | 
of the case by the Supreme Court and, 
according to oral statements, together with 
the appellants will seek an early hearing | 
of the test case. | 

Findings of Fact Challenged 

In the appeal papers, the appellant pro- 
ducers and Appalachian Coals, Inc., chal- 
lenge both the fincings of fact and con-| 
clusions of law of the lower tribunal.! 
Even though market prices may be af- 





{Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


Department store stocks, for which in- 
formation is available only as late as Sep- 
tember, in that month checked a steady 
shrinkage which had been going on for 
more than a year, the Board’s records 
show.. The adjusted index stood steady at 
61 in both August and September. The 
Board’s statement on the sales index fol- 
lows in full text: 

Preliminary figures or the value of de- 
partment store sales show an increase 
from September to Octo‘%er of about the 
estimated seasonal amount. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, which makes al- 
lowance both for number of business days 
end for usual seascnal changes, was 70 
in October on the basis of the 1923-1925 
average as 100, compared with 70 in Sep- 
tember and 66 in Angust. 

“In comparison with a year ago the value 
of sales for October, according to the pre- 
liminary figures, was 21 per cent smaller; 
when allowance is made for the fact that 
there was one less business day in October 
this year than last the decline is 18 per 
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Emergency Relief Loan 
Granted West Virginia 


An emergency relief loan of $367,300 for 
use in 12 counties and one city in the 
State of West Virginia was approved by 
the Reconstruction Finance _ Corporation 
Nov. 10. A total of $1,576,143 already has 
been made available to West Virginia. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon applicaticn of the Governor of 
West Virginia, has made availadie $367,- 
300 to meet current emergency relief needs 
in 12 counties and one city of that State 
for the period Nov. 1 to Dec. 31,1932. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 with the understanding that every 
effort must be mainiained and develoved 
in order that these political subdivisions 
and the State of West Virginia may meet 
this emergency situation as soon as it is 
possible for them to do so. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion heretofore has made available $1,- 
576,143 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in 28 political subdivisions. 

Political subdivisions covered by the ap- 
plication on which funds were made avail- 
able today include coal mining, lumber- 


enterprises. 


Nonpostponable Debt 
Defaulted by Greece 


Hungary Also Announces 
Lack of Exchange to Meet 
Interest Payment Due 


The United States failed to receive from 
Greece a $444,920 nonpostponable debt 
payment due Nov. 10, Ogden L. Mills, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, announced 
Nov. 10. Secretary Mills characterized the 
action as a default and as the first one. 

Although the Greek payment, the first 
nonpostponable item to mature since the 
expiration of the one-year moratorium, 
was not received, the American Govern- 
ment does not believe that this fact fore- 
casts the action of other debtors, accord- 
ing to oral statements made at the Treas- 
ury. 

Secretary Mills at the same time an- 
nounced that the Hungarian Government 
has notified him that it does not have the 
necessary foreign exchange to make a 
$40,729 debt payment due Dec. 15. Hun- 
gary becomes the fifth government to seek 
a postponement of a debt payment under 
the terms of the war debt funding agree- 
ment: Estonia, Latvia, Poland and Ger- 
many already have postponed amounts to- 
talling $9,959,420, according to additional 
information. 

First to Come Due 

The Greek payment was the first non- 
postponable installment to come due. The 
Greek Government could not invoke an 
automatic treaty delay, as the other Gov- 
ernments have done and as she herself 
did on a $130,000 payment due July 1, 
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By Cigarette 





HE rate of decline in consumption of 

flue-cured tobacco, used largely in 
making cigarettes, has been reduced ma- 
terially in recent months, and any in- 
crease in industrial employment or gen- 
eral lowering of the prices of tobacco 
products would check the decline further 
and eventually result in increased con- 
sumption, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, just made public. 

For the first nine months of 1932, 
cigarette consump!ion declined about 10 
per cent below the 1931 period, as in- 
dicated by sales of interfial revenue 
stamps, the Department said, but in 
August and September the decline was 
only 2.3 per cent below the 1931 level. 
“Although it is too early yet to deter- 
mine the full significance of this re- 
duction,” the Department said, “it seems | 
possible that it represents a definite | 
slackening in the rate of decline in con- 
sumption.” The Department's outlook 
report on tobacco follows in part: 

“The most important development in 
the flue-cured tobacco situation in 1932 | 
was the drastic curtailment which oc- | 
curred in production. Domestic con- | 
sumption and exports have also declined 
so far this year, out these decreases are 


Decline in Tobacco Consumption 


Makers Slackens 


much less than the decrease in produc- 
tioa. Prices per pound up to Oct. 1, 
averaged about 11.5 cents compared with 
the unusually low average of 9.0 cents 
for the same period in 1931 and a five- 
year average, 1926-1930, of 16.0~ cents. 
As compared with 1931, the lower grades 
have shown the greatest improvement in 
priee. Total income from the 1932 crop 
prémises to be only about two-thirds 
as large as that for 1931 because of the 
decline in production. 

“The outlook for 
fluenced materially by the course of 
consumption and exports during the 
coming Winter and Spring. At present, 
domestic consumption appears to be still 
declining, but the rate of decline is 
less than in the last half of 1931 and 
the first half of 1932. An improvement 
in industrial employment or a general 
lowering of prices of tobacco products 
would no doubt give a further check to 
this decline and eventually cause con- 
sumption to increase. 

“Exports for the year ended July 1, 
1932, were the lowest in many years. 
Consumption in most foreign countries 
continues on a reduced scale, but in 


1933 will be in- 
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WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1932 





Cost of Production | 





Output of the Motion Picture 
Industry Fell 17 Per Cent 
In Two-year Period 


Tas cost of producing motion pictures in 
the United States amounted to $151,- 
765,513 last year, a drop of 17.6 per cent 
from the 1929 total of $184,102,419, accord- 
ing to information from the Census of 
Manufactures made available as of Nov. 
11 by the Department of Commerce. 
These figures, it was explained, repre- 
sent the cost of work done by organiza- 
tions engaged primarily in the production | 
of motion pictures and in the develop- 
ment and printing of movie films. The- 
|) atrical negatives accounted for $99,741,373 | 
of the 1931 figure, a drop of 16 per cent 
from the $118,716,041 of 1929. However, the 
number of these negatives produced rose 
from 1,204 to 1,220, a gain of 1.3 per cent. 
The following additional information 
was provided: 
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Two Federal Loans 
On Self-liquidating 
Projects Approved 








Finance Agency Purchases 
Bonds of Canal Company 
In Olney Springs, Colo., 
And Sanford, N. C. 


4280— ° 


tion on Nov. 10 approved loans approxi- 
mating $1,150,000 for use on self-liquidat- 
}ing construction projects in Olney Springs, 
|Colo., and Sanford, N. C. 

Purchase of bonds amounting to $1,125,- 
000 of the Twin Lakes Reservoir and 
Canal Company of Olney Springs, to pro- 
vide funds for construction of a canal 
/end tunnel for the diversion of water from 
the west slope of the Rocky Mountains 
was approved by the Corporation. 

New Filtration Plant 

Bonds of the town of Sanford, N. C., 
amounting to $45,000 to construct a mod- 
ern filtration works of 1,000,000 gallons 
daily capacity, also were purchased by the 
Corporation. 

The announcements follow in full text: 

The Reconsuction Finance Corpora- 
tion has agreed to purchase $1,125,000 
bonds, bearing interest at the rate of 6 





|ing, and manufacturing and agricultural per cent, of the Twin Lakes Reservoir and 


Canal Company, Olney Springs, Colo. The 
money will be used to build a canal and 
tunnel through which water will be di- 
verted from the west slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, taken under the Continental 
Divide, and used to increase the storage 
capacity of the Twin Lakes Reservoir. 
Employment for 350 

The project will provide employment for 
approximately 350 men for 29 months on 
the basis of a 30-hour work week. Indi- 
rect employment will be created in the 
steel, lumber, explosives and other indus- 
tries due to the purchase of $175,000 worth 
of materials. An unusually large  per- 
centage of the loan money will be spent 
for labor. 

The Twin Lakes company, a private 
mutual nonprofit corporation, supplies 
water to residents of Crowley County, Col- 
orado, including the towns of Olney, 
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Federal Regulation 
Of Buses Favored 


Effort Will Be Made to Pass 


Law, Says Senator Couzens 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
stated orally Nov. 10 that if the present 
organization of the Senate continues dur- 
ing the coming short session an effort 
will be made to effect legislation for In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regulation 
of motor buses and holding companies 
of transportation systems. 

Senator Couzéns is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

“I will do everything possible,” he said, 
to obtain legislation placing control of in- 
terstate buses and interstate truck trans- 
portation, as well as holding companies, 
under the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

He said there are some differences of 
view as to the question of reqttiring cer- 
tificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity for such systems and as to whether 
regulation should be applied to motor 
freight transportation, but that there is 
no difference of view on the general sub- 
ject of control of transportation by motor 
buses. 

A bill 
companies, 





(S. 4600) 
etc., 


dealing with holding 
was introduced in the 


Senate by Senator Couzens on May 9 Jast. 
The House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has been engaged in an investi-} 
gation of holding companies. 4 
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. .. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum- 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 


| 
| 





the reader. ; 


Turn to Page 2 
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Slight Increase 
In General Cro 
Yields Forecast 


Improvement of 1.2 Per 
Cent During October Esti- 





mated in Report of Condi-| 


tions as of November 1 


Production of Corn 
To Exceed Last Year 





Tobacco, Potatoes, Sweet Po- 
tatoes, Beans, Apples and 
Grapefruit Also Show Gains 

. In Past Month 


An improvement of 1.2 per cent during 
October in prospective crop yields for the 
United States was reported, Nov. 10, by 
the Department of Agriculture in its 
November crop report, based on conditions 
as of Nov. 1. 

The Department’s preliminary estimate 
of the corn crop was raised 36,000,000 
bushels over the estimate of a month ago 
}to a total of 2,920,689,000 bushels. Re- 
| serves of old corn on farms were placed 
at 154,974,000 bushels, or nearly twice as 
| large as a@ year ago. The crop this year 
|compares with 2,563,000,000 bushels pro- 
| duced last year, according to the Depart- 
ment. 

Other Crop Increases 

Slight increases over the October esti- 
mates were made in the estimates for to- 
bacco, potatoes, sweet potatoes, beans, ap- 
| ples, and grapefruit, and slight reductions 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- in the figures for flax, peanuts, grain | 


|sorghums, and Louisiana sugar cane. 

The crop report and comment accom- 
panying it follow in full text: 

Summary for Uniied States as of Nov. 
1, 1932: 

Corn.—Preliminary yield per acre, 
bushels, 26.9; preliminary production, 
bushels, 2,920,689,000; stocks on farms, 1.0 
per cent of last year’s crop; stocks on 
farms, bushels, 154 974,000. 


Slight Improvement in Prospect 

Pendifig final check on the acreages har- 
vested, crop prospects appear about as es- 
timated a month ago. The most impor- 
tant changes are slight increases in the 
production estimates for corn, tobacco, po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, beans, apples and 
grapefruit, and slight decreases in the 
estimates for grain sorghums, flax, peanuts 
and Louisiana sugar cane. 

Including the increase in cotton, pre- 
viously reported, the net change from Oct. 
1 represents an improvement of 1.2 per 
cent in crop yields. 

The corn crop is estimated at 2,920,689,- 
000 bushels compared with 2,563,000,000 in 
1931 and the five-year average (1924-28) 
of 2,625,000,000 bushels. The present es- 
timate is 36,000,009 bushels above that of 
last month. 

In the main Corn Belt States the crop 
matured under favorable conditions, and 
husking returns show yields up to or bet- 
ter than expectations. Improvement in 
the Corn Belt has more than offset mod- 
erate reductions from the October pros- 
pects in several other States. 

Yield Per Acre 

The average yield per acre is 26.9 
bushels against 24.4 bushels in 1931 and 
ithe 10-year average (1919-28) of 27.2 
bushels. 

Farm reserves of old corn on Nov. 1 were 
placed at 7 per cent of {Me crop har- 
vested for grain in 1931, or 154,974,000 
bushels, compared with 178,951,000 bushels 
on the farms a year ago and 61,063,000 
Lushels on Nov, 1, 1930. 

The buckwheat crop is estimated to be 
7,113,000 bushels, or less than 1 per cent 


practically unchanged. The preliminary 
yield of 14.4 bushels compares with 17.7 
bushels in 1931 and 16.8 bushels, the 10- 
year average. 

Flaxseed production is estimated at 12,- 
770,000 bushels. Abandonment of acreage 
in North and South Dakota, two of the 
principal producing States, largely ac- 
counts for the 3 per cent reduction from 
jthe Oct. 1 forecast. Yield per acre of 4.8 
bushels is the same as in 1931, but 2.8 
bushels less than the 1919-28 average. 

Grain Sorghum Forecast 

The preliminary estimate of grain 
sorghum production for all purposes is 
105,992,000 bushels or 9 per cent below 
the Oct. 1 forecast. In the dry area in 
the Southwest yields are far below Oct. 1 
| indications. The United States yield of 
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Plants and Labor 





Guaranty Act Void : 
ee On Five-day Week 


State Court Invalidates Legis- |: 


lation Designed to Protect 
Bank Funds — 


Lincoln, Nebr., Nov. 10. 

'MHE Supreme Court of Nebraska held, 
Nov. 10, that the former bank guaranty 
fund law of the State is deprived of its 
public purpose, and its assessments now 
confiscatory, and adjudged it invalid as 
being in violation 
State Constitutions. 
At the same time the court declared 


| invalid the Act of March 18, 1930, repeal- 


ing the old law and levying a lighter as- 
}sessment upon banks for a fund to be 
|}known as the depositors final settlement 
|fund, to be usec. to pay losses of de- 





| positors in banks that failed prior to its | 


enactment. 
The decision was in the case of Hubbell 


{Bank v. Governoy Bryan, appealed from | 
The lower court | 


Lancaster County Court. 
was reversed, and the case remanded. 


Hearings Are Begun 
Into Operations of 
Seatrain Line Ships 


Spokesman of Carrier Tells 





Should Not Be Classed as 


| Ordinary Car Ferries 





| operations. (Docket No. 5, 25565 


| 25546.) 


nary car ferries. 
Statutory Provisions 


rier” ali * 
nection with any railroad.” 


menced the operation of two vessels be- 





Havana, Cuba. 


of the Federal and} 


I. C. C. That Its Vessels | 


Basis Increasing 





Establishments on Short 
Time More Than Double 
In Past Year, According 
To Department of Labor 





Movement Spreads 
In Building Trades 





_Manufacurers Adopting Plan 
| To Larger Extent Than Are 
Other Activities, It is Shown 
By Federal Survey 





The number of establishments in 
American industry which have perma- 
uently adopted the five-day week for all 
cr part of their employes more than dou- 
bied in the past year, according to in- 
formation made available Noy. 10 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
| Labor. 

A survey just completed by the Bureau 
discloses a gain of 128 per cent in the 
proportion of establishments on the five- 
aay basis. 

Nearly 4,000,000 on 5-Day Week 

It was learned from 44,025 plants that 
5.4 per cent were operating on a five-day 
| Schedule in 1932, and that 8.4 per cent of 
| their workers were on a five-day week. 





fore not subject to the regulatory powers | 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, | Substantial growth of fhe five-day week 
Graham M. Brush, president of the com- | movement. 
pany, told the Commission Nov. 10 dur-; accepted by only 2.4 per cent of the es- 
ing the first day of hearing on the Com- | (ablishments last year, and the proportion 
mission's investigation of the company’s | Of employes on the short working week 
and | Was only 5.6. 


Mr. Brush explaincd that differences in| — 
structure, as well as method and scope| tries of the country, with the exception 
of operations placed the Seatrain vessels of the building trades and railroad trans- 
definitely in another class than the ordi- | portation. 


tween New York and New Orleans, via! vey 


; The total number of employes in these 


Vessels operated between New York, Ha- | plants, which represent 103 industries or 
vana, and New Orleans by Seatrain Lines, | industry 
Inc., are neither car ferries nor railroads pointed out. 
under the meaning of section 1 (c) 3 of} 
| Interstate Commerce Act, and there- | Was supplied: 


groups, Was 3,848,349, it was 


The following additional information 


Comparative figures for 1931 show the 


The five-day week had been 


| Spread in Plan in Building Trades ; 
The survey covered the principal indus-; 


Another study by the Bureau, however, 
discloses that the five-day week has spread! 
widely in the building trades. This study 


The Interstaté Commerce Act, section 1/was part of the regular annual 
. survi 
(c) 3, ineludes in the term “common C@r-|of union ey 
dges, car floats, lighters an@| labor and 
ferries used by or in operation in con-| five-day week as adopted 


scales of wages and hours of, 
was ‘concerned solely with the — 
in collective 
agreements between employers and or- 


On Cct. 6 the Seatrain Lines, Inc., com-| ganized labor. 


Several other trades in the second sur- 
showed a fairly general acceptance 


Railway cars are switched] of the five-day week. Of the full mem- 


to shipside by terminal railroads, one Of|bership reported by the unions covered, 


which is owned by Seatrain, there loaded 
by crane equipment into the hold of the 
vessels, transported by water to destina- 
tion, unloaded on railway tracks and 
routed via rail to final destination. 
Question of | Jurisdiction 

Hearings before the Commission are in 
connection with the Commission's investi- 
gation into the operations of Seatrain 
Lines, including the question of the Com- 
|mission’s jurisdiction over the issuance of 
|securities by that Company and its ac- 
| quisition of control of the Hoboken Manu- 
;facturers Railroad, the latter being used 

\\ switch cars from trunk line connections 
|to shipyards. 

In conjunction with the investigation 
| the Commission is considering whether or 
|not there is violation of the Panama Ca- 
|nal Act in the ownership of certain shares 
lof Seatrain stock by the Missouri Pacific 
and Texas & Pacific railroads. 


Opposition to Service 
| The Company’s operations are being op- 


| train is in competition. The opposition 
|interveners contend that the new type of 
service is “subsidized” by the Government 
{through mail contracts with disadvantage 
to the rail lines. 

The first day of hearing wes taken up 
| with the direct examination of President 
| Brush of Seatrain Lines, Inc., and cross- 
/examination by Alfred S. Knowlton, coun- 
sel for eastern trunk lines and New Eng- 
land carriers, George Muckley for the 
Southern Pacific Lines, and Henry Thur- 
{tell for southern coastwise railroads and 
| steamship companies. 
| Commissioner Ezra Brainerd and Ex- 
j}aminer C. E. Boles are administering the 
|hearings, which are expected to last for 
several days. 
| Mr. Brush declared under questioning by 


acieeaesonaieeeiaek 
| (Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 








Provided in Ne 


MBODYING the aims of the Bureau 

of Prisons for adequacy of facilities 
and economy of construction, the new 
Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., 
will receive its first prisoners in a few 
days, relieving overcrowded conditions in 
other Federal institutions. the Depart- 
ment of Justice announcea Nov. 10. 

Although built at a cost per prisoner 
approximately one-half that of the older 
type of American prison, no other penal 
institution has more nearly adequate 
facilities to assure safe custody and 
scientific treatment of prisoners, it was 
stated. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The new Federal penitentiary at | 
Lewisburg, Pa., will in a few days receive 
its first prisoners when a group of pris- 
oners originally committed from the 
northeastern section of the country will 
be received by transfer from Atlanta, 
the Department of Justice has just an- 
nounced. Other prisoners wfll later be 
transferred and the institution will soon 
begin to receive men committed directly 
trom the courts. The institution has a 
maximum capacity of nearly 1,500 pris- 


4 


Scientific Treatment of ; Inmates 


w Federal Prison 





its population down as nearly as pos- 
sible to the standard level of 1,200 in- 
mates. 
Its opening will make possible a sub- 
“stantial reduction in the population of 
| the two older penitentiaries at Atlanta 
and Leavenworth, which are still nearly 
100 per cent overcrowded in spite of the 
development of an extensive system of 
Federal prison camps. 

Two aims of the Bureau of Prisons, 
adequacy of facilities and economy of 
constfuction, have been achieved in this 
new penitentiary. No prison in America 
has more nearly adequate facilities for 
assuring at the same time safe custody 
and scientific treatment of prisoners, 
both of which are essential to the pro- 
tection of society. Yet the institution 
has been built at a cost of less than 
$2,000 per inmate, in contrast with the 
figures of $4,000 to $5,000 per inmate 
which were not uncommon in the con- 
struction of the old American prisons of 
the Bastile type, although they provided 
few of the facilities necessary for the 
rehabilitation of offenders. The newest 
prison in one eastern State was built 





oners, although it is planned to keep | [Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


56 per cent had a recognized working 
week of five days or less, a small fraction 
of 1 per cent had a five-day week or less 
for one-half year but less than a full year, 
and 3.1 per cent had a five-day week for 
some part of the year less than one-half 
The study covered 595,367 union members. 
Basis Sometimes Temporary 

These percentages can not be assumed 
to indicate in every instance a permanent 
Status, however. In some cases the agree- 
ment was that the provision for a five- 
day week or less was temporary, and some 
of the curtailment of working hours was 
made to spread work among the union 
| members. 

The Bureau's general survey of the 
status of the five-day week in American 
industry shows that the proportions of 
establishments and of employes in the 
manufacturing industries now on a five- 
day basis are considerably higher than 
for all industries combined. 

Thus, in 1932, 7.8 per cent of the manu- 





| above the Oct. 1 forecast, estimates for| posed by various trunk line railroads and| facturing establishments reporting had 
the leading producing areas remaining! steamship companies with which the Sea-| adopted the five-day week for all or part 


of their working force, and 12.3 per cent 

of the employes of the plants were work- 
ing on the short week. ; 
In Automobile Industry 

The automobile industry has the great- 

est percentage of employes on the five-day 

basis, with 67.2 per cent in 1932. The 

chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Violations Charged 


Of Food and Drug Act 
|Six Offenders Fined and 228 


Consignments Seized 


The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 

tration caused the seizure during October 
of 228 consignments of food and drugs 
found to violate the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, according to a statement by that of- 
fice Nov. 10. Six criminal prosecutions 
under the Act were concluded during the 
| month, all resulting in fines, it was stated. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The Food and Drug Administration 
| caused the seizure in October of 228 con- 
|signments of foods and drugs found to 
violate the Federal pure food and drugs 
law, reports W. G. Campbxll, Director of 
| Regulatory Work, United states Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Administration 
also sent to the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment, with recommendations for prosecu- 
tion, cases involving 36 stocks of foods and 
drugs shipped in violation of the law. 

The Administration received from S<d- 
eral courts notification of termination of 
<1x criminal prosecutions of violators, all 


|of which resulted in fines. Federal actions 


covered a wide variety of foods and drugs, 
including medical preparations falsely and 
fraudulently labeled as being of value in 
the treatment of diseases of farm live- 
stock; proprietary remedies recommended 
for human diseases; misbranded aspirin 
tablets; anaesthetic ether which fell below 
the standard of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia; large stocks of apples, cauliflower, 
and other fruits and vegetables found to 
contain traces of poisonous chemical 
sprays, and partially decomposed dressed 
chickens. : . 

In October, the Government seized seve 
eral consignments of a medical prepara+ 

aqre~dihanstiias 


[Continued on Page 3, Colunin 22 . 














ae 
Aeriat Program 
Of Army During 


| 


Year Is Reviewed 


Acceptance of Candidates | 
From Civil Life Advised 
If Corps Is to Reach Its 
Authorized Strength 


With a shortage of at present of 396 of- | 
ficers, the Army Air Corps will not reach 














its authorized strength for many years |]}) 


unless provision is made for accepting can- | 


didates from civil life, states Major Gen- |] 


eral B. D. Foulois, Chief of the Air Corps, | 
in his annual report for the fiscal year 
ended—June 30, which was made public 
Nov. 10 by the Department of War. 

The report reveals there was a net gain 
of 13 officers during the fiscal year 1932 
in the commissioned strength of the Air 
Corps excluding officers detailed to it, 
compared with 33 in the fiscal year 1931 
and 146 in 1930. It is suggested that the 
strength of the corps be increased by com- 
missioning candidates from civil life since 
the only other method available—the vol- 
untary transfer of officers commissioned 
in other branches—is not practical. 
Extracts from the report follow in full | 


text: 
Cadet Personnel 


Flying Cadets.—An average of 335 flying | 
cadets was authorized by the War De-| 
partment and an average of about 302 was | 
actually maintained throughout the year. | 

The first class of flying cadets to be} 
trained at Randolph Field, near San An- 
tonio, commenced training in November, 
1931. With the abandonment of primary 
training at March Field and Brooks Field 
the number of students to compose each 
primary class was decreased from 250 
to 200. 

A total number of 247 flying cadets com- 
pleted training during the year and were 
commissioned in the Air Corps Reserve 
with the rating of airplane pilot. As in 
the past few years, no lighter-than-air 
training was conducted. 


Reserve Personnel.—The total number | 
of reserve officers showed a net increase of | 
208 for the fiscal year, due to the large | 


number of graduates from the Air Corps 
Training Center, and to the fact that no 
Regular Army examinations were au- 
thorized. 


The average number of Air Corps Re-| 


| 


serve officers on extended active duty per 
month during the fiscal year was 271. 
os e oe 


Problems of Flight Training 

Analytic study of personality assay and 
performance tests of flying cadets: 

A detailed study of eliminations from 
flying training of all flying cadets for 
1928 and 1929 was completed during the 
year. The results are exceedingly inform- 
ative. They indicate that a continuing 
state of tenseness and apprehensiveness 


is the common cause of failure to progress | 


in flying training. 


As the result of the information gathered 
from this study it seems wise to consider 
the following measures, with the object of 
reducing the economic loss incident to 
high elimination rate at training centers: 

1. An airplane fiight as a passenger to 
be included as a requirement of the 












Administrative Practice 


North Carolina announces principles gov- 
erning emergency relief administration. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


po outlook for consumption of cot- 
ton discussed by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 6, col. 3 
Comparative report of cotton acreage and 
production in foreign countries. 
Page 6, col. 4 
Activities of Department of Agriculture in 
extending a flood, hurricane and dis- 
tress relief to farmers réviewed by Director 
of 1932 Crop Production Loan Office. 
Page 8, col. 3 
Decline in tobacco consumption by ciga- 
rette manufacturers said to be slackening. 
| Page 1, col. 2 
Prospects for general crop yield improve 
1.2 per cent in October, according to crop 
report as of Nov. 1. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Continued decline noted in feeder lamb 
shipments. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Aviation 


Review of activities of Army Air Corps is- 
sued by Department of War. 
Page 2, col. 1 
Books of commutation tickets for travel 
by air available in France at reduced prices, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Banks and Banking 


! Transferors of Illinois State bank’s stock 
held liable for debts accruing during owner- 
ship on closing of bank subsequent to trans- 
fer; Sanders et al. v. Merchants State Bank 
of Centralia et al.; Illinois Supreme Court. 
Page 4, col. 2 
Federal reserve banks, weekly consolidated 
condition statement. 
Page 7, col. 2 
State Supreme Court invalidates acts of 
Nebraska Legislature guarantying bank de- 
posits. 
Page 1, col. 6 


proved by Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 
Page 1, col. 3 
Weekly report of Federal Reserve Board on 
reserve bank credit. 
. Page 7, col. 7 


Census 
Production of wall 


in 1931 under 1929 output. 
















original examination. It is believed that 
more than 5 per cent of the eliminations 
are: because of apprehension of cadet: 
immediately or shortly after the first 
flight. 

2. The adoption of a composite test to 
include neuropsychic elements disclosed 
by examinations, 1. e., reaction time, co- 
ordination, tension, etc., with in aggregate 
rating and a minimum necessary 
qualify. This composite to be given a 
designation which will remove the stigma 
now associated with rejection because of 
neuropsychic manifestations and reactions 
known to be opposed to a successful is- 
sue of flying training. Such a composite 
test will place in. the hands of flight 
surgeons an instrument for the elimina- 
tion of questionable cases which will 
fortify them in reaching positive con- 
clusions and should materially reduce 
the number of cadets now eliminated at 
training centers within a month or two 
after reporting. 4 

Causes of Accidents 
* * * 


Aircraft Accidents.—Experience justifies 
the view that minor defects waived for 
pilot’s duty where experience compensates 
for the defects do not affect the incidence 
of aircraft accidents. 

The following is a study made of all air- 
craft accidents (total 308) for 1931, in- 
cluding Regulars and Reserves, but not 
students: 


Pct 

Accidents due to pilot in whole or in part, 
with defect in personality............... 
Accidents due to pilot in whole or part, 
with no defect in personality........... 
Accidents not due to pilot, with defect in 
IEEE ctu chine cus chs da seed anne Beles 
Accidents not due to pilot, with no defect 





in personality ......... - 2 
Defects in personality.... 47 
No defects in personality. 53 
Accidents due to pilot........ « @ 
Accidents not due to pilot.............06. 33 


Deductions made from this analysis are 


debatable in that personality defects are | 
determined in relation to nervous and| 


mental qualities b<lieved to be the ideal 
for fiying. 


ing the accident. 


aircraft accidents. 
Proposed Changes in Units 


Five-Year Program: To complete the | 
units called for by the Air Corps Five- 
Year Program, it is planned to recon- | 


stitute the remaining units as follows: 


79th Pursuit Squadron at Barksdale | 
Field, Nov. 1, 1932. 
16th Pursuit Group Hq. Tist Service| 


Squadron, 29th Pursuit Squadron, 74th | 
Pursuit Squadron, at Albrook Field, Pan- | , 
ama—by Jan. 1, 1933, or when accommoda- | For land operation, conventional bumpers | 


tions are available. 
37th Pursuit Squadron 
Field, July, 1933. 
38th Pursuit 
Pield, July, 1933. 
Building of New Airship 


elsewhere in this report. 





to} 





In each instance the existing | 
defect was uniformly reported in a series | 
of physical examination reports, antedat- 
The figures are of 
value only in emphasizing the fact that | 
a particular and well coordinated neuro- | 
psychic make up is required for success- 
ful flying performance and that the hu- | 
man element preponderates as a cause for 





at Langley 


Airships:, Under the category of air- 


per cent in value in two-year > 


partment. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation ap 
~proves loans for use on self-liquidating con 
struction projects in Olney Springs, Colo 
and Sanford, N. C. 
Page 1, col. 


Consumption 


Domestic outlook for consumption of cot 


rette manufacturers said to be slackening. 
Page 1, col. 


Corporation Finance 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation ap- 
proves leans for use on eee coo 
olo., 


struction projects in Olney Springs, 


and Sanford, N. C 


Construction 
| 
| 
| 


Page 1, col. 
Emergency relief loan to West Virginia ap- 
proved by Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


Page 1, col. 


Bids opened for issue of Puerto Rican 


bonds to finance power project. 
Page 3, col. 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State 


courts. 
Page 4, col. 


Customs 
Dumping charges presented by organic o 


and fat industry and denial made at hear- 


ing of Bureau of Customs. 
Page 1, col. 


Education 


Limitation on school levies in South Da- 


kota is clarified. 


Page 2, col. 
Government publications listed. 


Page 4, col. 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 


Page 4, col. 
ca 





Railroads Ask to Lower 
Certain Commodity Rates 


In an effort to compete effectively with 


inland water carriers, the railroads on 
Nov. 10 filed a Fourth Section Applica- 


tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission asking special authority to make 
reductions in competitive commodity rates 
on all-rail shipments. (F. S.A. No. 
14927.) 


The reductions would apply between | 
{ports on the Mississippi, Ohio, Illinois, 


and Warrior Rivers and Gulf ports 
reached by the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration and the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line. 

The reduced rates were sought in an 
application for 
whereby the railroads propose to establish 
the lower rates on long hauls between the 
competitive points, such rates not apply- 
ing to points intermediate thereto. 

The carriers charged in their joint ap- 
plication that the “unregulated barge 
lines” have been making serious inroads 


into the revenues of the railways, and | imately 600,000,000 years ago, when the | 
“| that the steps proposed are necessary to 
39 meet this competition. 


9 | ships the most outstanding development 
during the fiscal year 1932 is the designed, 


cooled engines, resulting in 700 horsepower 
available, designed for driving specially 
designed 3-bladed propellers. As 


to nonrigid airships of geared air cooled 


engines with the propeller designed for 
low r. p. m., consistent with the airspeed. 


This will result in very quiet and efficient 
installation. 


Another feature of this airship is the 
five-fin-control surface arrangement, with 
which it is expected to improve ground 
clearance for maneuvering, low speed con- 


trol, surface stability at the higher speeds 
and mechanism. This 


observation. 


This airship is being constructed for op- 
water and will therefore | 
have a boat bottom incorporated, as well 
as a sea anchor ballast pick-up device. 


erations over 


and pontoons are provided. 
Training in Observation 
Observation Aviation: 


excellent results. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Emergency relief loan to West Virginia ap- 





State publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Field of physical education as vocation is 
discussed by Associate Specialist in Recrea- 
tion of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 
Page 8, col. 1 


State activities to enforce ethical methods 
in vocations and professions discussed by 
California Director of Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Additional changes in school laws recom- 
mended by Committees of Education Con- 
gress of Pennsylvania. 

Page 3, col. 2 


e s 
Engineering 
Contracts totaling $2,646,436 for Army con- 
struction and dredging awarded by War De- 
partment. 
Page 6, col. 6 


Exporting and Importing 


Canadian shoe imports increased in Sep- 
tember, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, col. 6 


Foreign Relations 


Senator Borah opposes sales tax and war 
debt cancellation and advises reduction in 
cost of Government. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Greece fails to meet $44,920 payment on 
nonpostponable debt to United States and 
Hungary announces that it lacks exchange 
to meet payment of $40,729.35. 

Page 1, col. 3 


General Business Conditions 


Trade restrictions and unfavorable ex- 
change retard_business activity in Austria, 
according to Department of Commerce. 

Page 2, col. 6 

Weekly business statistics assembled and 

made public by Commerce Department. 
Page 6, col. 4 

Department store sales rise by seasonal 
amount in month with adjusted index of 
value remaining at highest point since June, 
says Federal Reserve Board. ~ 

Page 1, col. 2 





intelligently as preventive 
ainst juvenile crime recommended by 


Children’s Bureau. 


quency more 
a 


Page 3, col. 7 


Leather and Its Products 


Canadian shoe imports increased in Sep- 


tember, says Department of Commerce. 


Page 6, col. 6 
Mines and Minerals 


Supreme Court asked to review decision in 


Appalachian coal case involving violation of 
anti-trust law. 


Page 1, col. 2 


Motion Pictures 


Production of motion picture industry de- 


clining, says Department of Commerce. 


Page 1, col. 4 


Motor Transport 


Road tolerance of pedestrians and motor 
drivers as factor in traffic safety discussed 
by New Jersey Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles. 

Page 8, col. 6 

Effort will be made to pass measures for 
Federal regulation of buses and trucks, says 
Senator Couzens. 

Page 1, col. 4 


National Defense 


Review of activities of Army Air Corps is- | 


sued by Department of War. 
Page 2, col. 1 
Contracts totaling $2,646,436 for Army con- 
struction and dredging awarded by War De- 
partment. 


Page 6, col. 6 


Price Control 


Senate subcommittee investigating rents 
in the National Capital resumes hearings. 


Page 3, col. 3 

MINES & MINERALS Q 

Prospecting possibilities in central south- 
ern Alaska surveyed by Geological Survey. 

Page 3, col. 5 


Prisons 





Government Finance 


New Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., 
soon to receive its first prisoners, Depart- 
ment of Justice announces. 


Page 1, col. 5 


boards and plasters: 
and kindred commodities declined one-third 


Page 5, col. 1 
Output of musical instruments declines 60 


age 3, col. 5 


Contracts totaling $2,646,436 for Army con- 
struction and dredging awarded by War De- 


Page 6, col. 6 


ton discussed by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 6, col. 3 
Decline in tobacco consumption by ciga- 


far 
as is known, this :s the first application | 


airship will be 
equipped with an observation car which 
may be lowered a distance of 1,500 feet 
below the airship for special forms of | 


During the fiscal 
Squadron at Selfridge | Year 1932 training in observation squad- 
}rons reached a higher individual stand- 
| ard than ever before. 

The shortage in officers is discussed else- due to the well-rounded training directive 
where in this report, and the additiona)] | Which was followed closely in all observa- | 
enlisted men required are also discussed | tion squadrons, and which accomplished 
Unit operations were 


This was primarily 


Senator Borah opposes sales tax and war 
debt cancellation and advises reduction in 
cost of Government. 





Page 1, col. 1 


Greece fails to meet $44,920 payment on 
nonpostppnable debt to United States and 
Hungary announces that it lacks exchange 
to meet payment of $40,729.35. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. asks au- 
thority of Interstate Commerce Commission 
to borrow $4,000,000 from Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to liquidate bonded in- 
— and make necessary repairs to its 
road. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Daily statement of the United States 
-| Treasury. 

- Page 7, col. 4 


«| Highways 


Road federation organized to promote 


traffic and highway efficiency in Great 
Britain. 


Page 6, col. 6 


Insurance 


Wisconsin Insurance Department to hold 
hearing on fire rate complaint. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Appeal taken to New York Supreme Court 

in suit of assured against broker charging 


negligence in making theft insurance appli- 
cation. 2 


2 


4 Page 5, col. 7 


State Insurance Commissioner appointed in 
Kentucky. 


3 Page 5, col. 1 


,| International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 6 


;| Labor. 


Extension of five-day week employment 
basis in industry reviewed in surve: - 
il | partment of Labor. “a 
Page 1, col. 7 


Twelve new labor disputes reported to 


1! Department of Labor. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Law Enforcement 


5 Six offenders against Food and Drugs Act 


fined and 228 seizures of co 
2 | ee 3 consignments made 





1, col. 7 








= two enormous eyes, powerful tenta- 
cles, 


| parrot. 
For several hundred million years these 


dominant forms of life in the world. 





| with whom the great reptiles themselves 
were only creatures of yesterday. 


| The Smithsonian Institution has one of | 


| the largest collections of the fossil re- 


| s | 
“fourth section relief” | ™ains of these animals in the world, and 
section ef | Dr. Augustus F. Foerste, one of the chief | 


living authorities on the creatures, has 





| further into this little-known chapter in 
| the story of life on earth. There were 

hundreds of species, some tiny and some 
| literally primeval monsters. The family 
| itself first appeared back near the close 


of the Cambrian geological period, approx- 


| first traces of animal life are found in 
the rocks. They were contemporaries of 
the smaller trilobites, animals similar in 


—— | some respects to the present-day crabs. 
| But the nautiloids were, for a time, the 
chosen race of evolution. They increased | 
jin size and numbers until they had far | 
‘with actual construction started, TC-13! outdistanced any of their contemporaries. | 
airship, a nonrigid type of 360,000 cubic, They continued in an unbroken line from | which later was to be hardened into rock. 
feet capacity employing two geared air|the Cambrian through the long — 
nly 
three or folir kinds of nautiloids are still 
living today. They were most numerous in 


| vening ages as far as the present. 


the Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian. 


|day coal beds. 


for a big nautiloid. 


ently, they could not 


from what is the case today. 


the story of life. 
|Dr. Foerste believes, in the 


attack—by devouring their eggs 





ancient sharks. 





Age of Monsters Known as Nautiloids 
Said to Have Preceded That of Dinosaurs 


Back of the age of dinosaurs the earth | 


knew a long, long reign of even weirder | loids is the lovely chambered nautilus. It 
monsters—creatures like octopuses riding| has the same capacity for throwing off 
| the seas in self-made “submarines,” each | calcite, which is in solution in its color- 
| less blood, and building a shell wall around 
This process is kept 
;up almost continuously through the life 
The result is an enlarging 
shell whose rear is occupied by a con- 
tinuous succession of walled-off chambers. 
The living animal of the nautilus itself 
lives only 


and a horny beak like that of a/| 


| strange animals, it is probable, were the |! the animal. 


It | 
was the age of the nautiloids, compared | 


just been added to the staff to explore | 


They began to decline during the Carbon- | 
iferous era when so much of the Northern 
Hemisphere was covered with the great 
swamp forests which formed the present- 
There was nothing in the 
seas, it is likely, which was a fair match | 


At the close of the Devonian period, 
just before the Carboniferous, they en- 
countered something with which, appar- | 
successfuliy con- 
|tend. Otherwise they might have gone 
on developing, and life, at least in the 
seas, might well have been far different 


The story of the fall of the nautiloids | 
constitutes a largely unknown chapter in 
There is a possible clue, 
appearance 
during the latter part of the Devonian | 
era of fossil remains of primitive sharks. 
These animals may not have been a match 
for the larger of the living submarines but 
they may have made a successful flank 
and 
young. Thus, it is possible, the seas were 
| prepared for the dominance of the emerg- 
jing fishes, which has been maintained | 
ever since. It was one of the great turn- 
ing points of evolution. Man himself may 


‘Production Statistics 


Production of wall boards and plasters 


and kindred commodities declined one-third 


in 1931 under 1929 output. 


Page 5, col. 1 
Output of musical instruments declines 60 


per cent in value in two-year period. 


Page 3, col. 5 


Prohibition 


Representative O’Connor sends letter to 
House Members asking their views on liquor 
legislation. 


Page 3, col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Comparative costs to citizens of munici- 
pal and utility services are discussed by 
Manager of City of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Page 8, col. 5 

State policy of inducing utilities to be 
persuasive methods to reduce rates explained 
by Chairman of Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission, 

Page 8. col. 3 

Acquisition of securities in two Kentucky 
Jas companies by Columbia system described 
2y company executive at utility hearing be- 
‘ore Federal Trade Commission. 

Page 5, col. 1 


Radio 


Applications received by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 
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Retailing 
Department store sales rise by seasonal 
amount in month wite adjusted index of 
value remaining at highest point since June, 
says Federal rve Board. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Shipping 
Scrapping of ships to be supervised by a 


special organization in Germany, Commerce 
Department is informed. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Interstate Commerce Commission begins 
hearings on operations of Seatrain Lines. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Action of Shipping Board on agreements 
among carriers. - 
Page 7, col. 2 
Construction of four new ships to aid em- 
ployment situation in Spain. 
Page 7, col. 7 
Allotment of funds for waterways ap- 
proved by War Department. 
Page 6, col. 4 


Scientific Research 


Age of monsters known as nautiloids said 
to have preceded that of dinosaurs. 


Page 2, col. 3 
Social Welfare 


North Carolina announces principles gov- 
erning emergency relief administration. 
Page 3, col. 6 


State Courts 


Transferors of Illinois State bank’s stock 
held liable for debts accruing during owner- 
ship on closing of bank subsequent to trans- 
fer; Sanders et al. v. Merchants State Bank 
of Centralia et al.; Illinois Supreme Court. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Montana Supreme Court rules in accident 
case that lump sum settlement to widow 
who had remarried is null and void. 

Page 5, col. 4 

Appeal taken to New York Supreme Court 
in suit of assured against broker charging 
negligence in making theft insurance appli- 
cation. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Right to continue nonconforming use of 
property under zoning regulations of Con- 
aecticut town held terminated by conform- 
ing use; Town of Darien et al. v. Webb et 
al.; Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. 

Page 4, col. 1 

State Supreme Court invalidates acts of 
Nebraska Legislature guarantying bank de- 
posits. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Supreme Court 


Journal and calendar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Supreme Court told provision in North 
Sakota warranty law is unconstitutional. 
Dak..ota warranty law is unconstitutional. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Argument in Supreme Court heard on 
validity of Federal estate tax law as applied 
to joint tenangy created before its enact- 
ment. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Supreme Court asked to review decision in 
Appalachian coal case involving violation of 
anti-trust law. 


Tariff 


Dumping charges presented by organic oil 
and fat industry and denial made at hear- 
ing of Bureau of Customs. 


Page 1, col. 2 


Page 1, col. 1 


Taxation 


Limitation on school levies in South Da- 
ko‘a is clarified. 
Page 2, col. 5 


Argument in Supreme Court heard on 


| validity of Federal estate tax law as applied 


Page 6, col. 3 | to joint tenancy created before its enact- 


Railroads 


Rate and finance rulings and examiner's 
proposed report announced by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

age 6, col. 2 

Interstate Commerce Commission begins 

hearings on operations of Seatrain Lines. 
Page 1, col. 6 

Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. asks au- 
thority of Interstate Commerce Commission 
to borrow $4,000,000 from Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to liquidate bonded in- 
Sone and make necessary repairs to its 
road. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Interstate Commerce Commission defers 
operation of new schedules affecting cotton. 

Page 2, col. 5 

Railroads ask to lower competitive com- 
modity rates on all-rail shipments. 

Page 2, col. 2 

Government-owned railroad in Ontario 
shows profits for year, Commerce Depart- 


Page | m is advised. 
7! ‘Training of police to meet cid’ deling | en” advised. 


Page 6, col. 5 











The nearest living relatives of the nauti- 


and behind itself. 


in the foremost of 


chambers. 


Some of the ancient creatures built up 
straight, hollow, chambered shells as much 
as 8 or 10 inches in diameter and 14 feet 
By this means, Dr. Foerste 
believes, they were able to maintain them- 
selves at any desired level in the shallow 
seas. The chambers were filled with air. It 
is believed that the specific gravity was 
just a trifle too great to allow them to 
float freely, but low enough so that the 
creature readily could rise or sink to what- 
ever level it desired and maintain itself 
there with a minimum of effort. , Most 
nautiloids evidently were bottom crawlers 
and could rest on the bottom without 


in lenght. 


effort. 


Little is known, of course, of the habits 
The “soft parts’—the 
actual bodfes of the animals—seldom left 
good imprints in the sea bottom mud 


of the creatures. 


From the little that has been found it 
can be deduced that they may have op- 
erated a good deal like the living cham- 
octopus or 
squids, which are more distant relatives. 
They undoubtedly grapsed their prey with 
They swam 
by a peculiar locomotor device, the “fun- 
nel,” which still is used by their descend- 
they squirted water 
forward with great force with the result 
that they themselves were pushed swiftly 


bered nautilus, or like the 


their long, contractile arms. 
ants. 


Through this 


backward. 


The beaks were hard 


under water. 


animals then living. 


Their chief habitat in ancient times was 
in the more northern waters—the Arctic, 
North Atlantic and Pacific, and the long 
arms of these oceans which extended in- 
land in the continents of North America, 
the Arctic, 
for example, at various periods extended | 
south through western America as far as 
Fossil specimens of 
the cephalopods, as they are known to 
scientists, have been found in the Appa- 


Europe and Asia. Arms of 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


lachians as far south as Alabama. 
Dr. Foerste 





owe his existence to the avidity of these 


Smithsonian Institution 
(Smithsonian Institution.) 





these 


and powerful 
enough to crush the living prey. The eyes 
were enormous and well adapted for seeing 
They must have been grue- 
some creatures and deadly enemis of most 


is associated with Dr. E. | 
O. Ulrich in the preparation of a large 
monograph on the oldest known cephalo- 
pods in the world, based largely on the 
collections.— 


ment. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Senator Borah opposes sales tax and war 
debt cancellation and advises reduction in 
cost of Government, 
Page 1, col. 1 
Oklahoma Tax Commission opposes report 
of board of appraisers on estate of Thomas 
B. Slick. 
Page 4, col. 1 


Territories 


Bids opened for issue of Puerto Rican 
bonds to finance power project. 
Page 3, col. 4 


Trade Practices 


Producers and distributors of milk to hold 
trade practice conference. 
Page 6, col. 5 


Waterways 


Allotment of funds for waterways ap- 
proved by War Department. 
Page 6, col. 4 


Limit Is Clarified 





Bar Levy for Interest 
And Sinking Fund 


Limitation of the tax levy for 


torney General’s office. 


follows in full text: 


matter. 


funds. 


{on the dollar. 


‘Operation of New Rates 





Gulf Coast Lines. 
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France Cuts Cost 


Of Travel by Air 


|| Books of Tickets for Commu- 
ters Provided at 20 to 30 
Per Cent Reduction 
| 
| 
| 


_ Commutation tickets for travel by air 
may now be purchased at considerable 
saving in France, according to a report 
from Trade Commissioner W. L. Finger, 
Paris. ; 

Reductions of 20 to 30 per cent on 
French Air Union Lines through the sale 
of books of tickets have been announced 
by the company. Books containing $392 
worth of tickets are sold for $274, and 
those containing $196 worth of tickets are 
sold for $157. 

These reductions, it was pointed out, are 
in addition to the usual discount granted 
for round trip tickets and the books may 
be used by the person to whom are issued, 
or may be used by three other members of 
the same firm if the names are listed 
when the books are issued.—(Department 
of Commerce.) 


Trade Restrictions 


| Appalachian 





Supreme Court 


' Asked to Review 


Coal Sales Case 





Coals, Inc., 
And 137 Producers Ask * 
Review in Case Involving 
Anti-trust Law Violation 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
fected by operation of the plan, they con- 
tend that the plan does not constitute . 
unlawful restraint of trade. 

The effect of the regional sales plan, 
it is stated, is not to eliminate competi- 
tion nor to fix uniform prices at which . 
coal shall be sold. The plan contem- 
plates, it is said, an improvement in con- 
ditions which will be in the public interest. 
The promotion of private interests, if any, 
will be only incidental, it is urged. 

Contention of Producers 

“Appalachian Coals, Inc., is a natural 
and normal development of a long-estab- 
lished custom of selling coal through 


And Exchange Affect 


Business in Austria 


|agencies, and does not differ materially 
|from other sales agencies, many of which 
| have been in operation in the coal indus- 
|try for many years,” the producers main- 
|tain in their assignments of error. The 
|appellants could not, they claim, cotnrol ° 
|the business, or any part of the business, 


Outlook for Economic Aec- in any markets where their coal is sold. 
» tivity Is Not Favorable, | 
According to Department 


The producers point to the “keen com- 
petition” from other producers of coal, 
both from the Appalachian and other 
| fields, and from the sale of natural gas, 


hydroelectric power, and fuel oil, in sup- 
|port of their contention that the opera- 

an emmy isan |tion of the plan could not result in any 
The outlook for Austrian economic ac- | unlawful restraint of interstate commerce. 


Of Commerce 











On School Taxes 


South Dakota Law Held Not to 


Pierre, S. Dak., Nov. 10. 
school 
purposes on agricultural lands to eight 
mills on the dollar does not bar a levy 
on the property for interest and sinking 
fund, according to the South Dakota At- 
The opinion ad- 
dressed to the State’s Attorney at Huron, 


In yours of Oct. 31 you state that there | 
is a question in the mind of your county 
auditor in regard to the limitation placed 
on the levy that may be made on agri- 
cultural lands for school purposes under 
the provisions of chapter 258 of the Laws 
of 1931; also in regard to the limitation | 
on the levy of State lands for county 
and school purposes under the provisions 
of chapter 257 of the Laws of 1931, and 
you ask the opinion of this office on the 


Section 4 of chapter 256 expressly says 
that the limitation of the levy to eight | 
mills shall be exclusive of levies for in- 
terest and sinking funds so that I think | 


it is clear ‘that agricultural lands referred 
to in this chapter may be subject to a 
levy of eight mills on the dollar and also 
to whatever levy is made on the property 
of the district for interest and sinking 


In regard to the limitation in chapter 
257, it is my opinion that the levy for 
school purposes may be made to include 
the levy for interest and sinking fund but 


that in this case the total levy, including 
any levy that may be made for interest 
and sinking fund, can not exceed 15 mills 


On Cotton Is Deferred | 


By an order entered Nov. 10 in I. and S. | 
Docket No. 3825, the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission suspended from Nov. 11, 1932, | 
until June 11, 1933, the operation of cer- | 
| tain schedules proposing to restrict the | 
| concentration arrangements on cotton so | 
as not to allow a second concentration at 
| New Orleans, La., on traffic reaching New | 
Orleans via the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railway, except when such ship- 
ments originate on the Missouri Pacific’s 


tivity is not favorable, according to a re- 
port of the Commerce Department’s Re- 
gional Division. For most industries the 
position in which they find themselves 
‘is still unencouraging. Exchange diffi- 
culties and other trade restrictions con- 
| tinue to handicap business transactions. 
Developments in the lumber industry 
have become considerably worse, with only 
20 per cent of the sawmills in operation. 
Production of iron and steel is low, with 
pig iron production 15 per cent of normal, 
rolled products 20 per cent and steel ingots 
18 per cent. 
Increase in Foreign Trade 


Imports for the first eight months of 
1932 totaled 972,481,000 schillings and ex- 
ports 503,735,000 schillings, as compared 
with imports of 1,474,620,000 schillings and 
exports of 879,776,000 schillings for the 
corresponding period of 1931. (Schilling 
equal to .1407 cents par U. S.) 

Austrian Federal Railways continue to 
operate at a heavy loss, while the Federal 
Treasury is faced with a shortage of ready 
|}/cash to meet current expenditures. 
| Among the few favorable developments 
in Austria during the third quarter was 
the progress made toward floating the pro- 
posed international loan of 300,000,000 
schillings. After considerable discussion, 
the agreement was finally ratified by the 
Austrian Parliament with a margin of one 
vote. However, it seems probable that 
the total amount of the loan will be 250,- 
000,000 or 260,000,000 schillings, of which 
England and France are to provide 100,- 
000,000 schillings each. Proceeds of the 
loan will probably be available until Jan- 
uary, and it has been calculated that it 
will tide Austria over only until about 
March, 1933. 


Import Embargoes Established 


Following the Stresa conference, the 

with its neighbors for commercial treaties 
| based on exclusive preferential import 
duties for Austrian merchandise. The 
government proposes to use Austrian im- 
port contingents in its future negotiations 
as an effective means for obtaining coun- 
ter-concessions. With this in view, a con- 
siderable number of import embargoes 
have already been established and the 
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THE 


Austrian Government started negotiations | 








The court below erred, it is claimed, “in 


{failing to find that in the organization 
;and operation of Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
‘there was no intent or purpose to fix the 
| price of coal, or to raise the price thereof, 
-and that the necessary effect will not be 


to restrain competition in the sale of coal 
in any market.” 


Annual Film Production 
Is Decreased 17 Per Cent | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
last year was $3,422,129, compared with 
$6,152,286 two years before. Negative ad- 
vertising films cost $2,873,996 last year 
and $3,377,292 in i929. The cost of edu- 
cational negatives made in 1931 was $392,- 


‘497, against $251,091 two years earlier. 


The industry spent $14,728,680 on un- 
finished productions in 1931 and $17,< 
873,060 in 1929. 

The number of studios and laboratories 
in the industry deciined from 142 to 137 
between 1929 and 1931. The number of 
productive employes dropped 25.8 per cent, 


|from 19,602 to 14,547, a-4 compensation 


was reduced 17.8 per cent, from $85,027,- 
612 to $69,889,497. 

The amount paid for contract work was 
$11,024,493 in 1931, a dop of only 2.5 per 
cent from the 1929 figure of $11,311,716. 

The industry spent $31,543,048 last year 
for materials, fuel and electric energy, 
which was 17.9 per cent less than the 
$38,441,025 expended two years before. 


The “motion pictures” industry, as con- 4 


tributed for census purposes, embraces all * 
studio and laboratory activities connected 
with the production of motion pictures and 
the preparation of motion-picture films for 
use. It does not, however, include dis- 


| tribution and projection in theaters. 


The nature of this industry is such that 
if figures were reported for the value of 
products they would necessarily be arbi- 
trary, being based sometimes on the cost 
of producing projection films and some- 
times on the estimated rental value of 
such films. Owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining value figures of any significance, 
the total cost of production instead of 
the value of prodvcts was called for on 
the census schedule. Establishments en- 


present list is likely to be further extended. | gaged in laboratory work, however, report 
—(Issued by the Department of Com-|the amounts received for work done dur- 
| ing the year. 
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* House Members 
Asked for Views | 
On Liquor Laws 


Pir. O'Connor Seeks Opin- 








Pennsylvania Education Group 
Submits Recommendations 
For Revisions 


¥ 





Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 10. 


|Statement Protesting 
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IN ew School Laws |Charges of Dumping Presented Output of Musical 70 Relief Plans 
Advised for State By Organic Fat and Oil Industry | 


Evidence, However, 


| Submitted on Behalf of Importers 





} 
| 
| 
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‘New Penitentiary 


In North Carolina 

Recipients Must Work for What | 

They Receive and Local | 
Agencies Must Help 


Instruments Falls 


By 60 Per Cent 











TODA 
page= 3 
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oa 


Soon to Receive 
First Prisoners 


ions on Legislative Pro-| 


Additional recommendations for changes {Continued from Page 1.] 


Group to Be Brought From 


posals to Be Submitted at) 
Coming Session 








get as nearly as possible unanimity of ac- 
tion when there is a vote on the matter. 
His letter follows in part: 
“My beer bill, which was voted on in the 


fast session of Congress, provided for beer | 


9 
< 


pf 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight, 
which is about 3.2 per cent by volume; a 
tax of 3 cents per pint; a prohibition 
against the use of imported grains, etc., 
in its manufacture; the sale of it only in 
bottles and not to be drunk on the prem- 
ises, except in hotels, restaurants and 
clubs; a prohibition against the granting 
of any permit to a felon, and protection 
to dry States and localities preferring 
complete prohibition. 
Provisions to Be Considered 

“Among the important provisions now 
fo consider are: 

“How far shall we go in the’ percentage 
of alcohol? We took the 2.75 per cent 
by weight, advocated chiefly by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, because we be- 
lieved this would be sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as not 
‘intoxicating in fact,’ especially in view of 
the voluminous testimony to this effect 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. We also understood that most 
gocd beers sold before prohibition were 
not much stronger, and we wanted, of 
course, to avoid any delay caused by liti- 
gation. Is this percentage high enough? 

“Shall we do more than merely modify 
the Volstead Act as to the limited per- 


| appeal where such merging is found to be 
|impossible. (There 
tricts in Pennsylvania, and this marks the 


first step toward the larger and more eco- | 
|nomical local unit of school administra- | 


| tion.) 

2.+To give authority to the present ex- 
ecutive committees of county school direc- 
| tors associations to act as county execu- 
|tive committees, with specific functions 
} assigned, including certain duties which 
now are performed for fourth class dis- 
|tricts by the State Department. 
| is planned to expedite the eventual forma- 
tion of community units determined by 
| geographical, commercial, economic and 
social conditions.) 

3.—To authorize ccunty superintendents, 
in cooperation with district superin- 
| tendents, and school boards involved, to 
proceed with the necessary surveys for 
| the purpose of redistricting their counties 
jinto community school districts and to 
|}merge gradually over a period of years 
certain of the present local school districts 
into larger community school districts, in- 
| cluding the possible annexation of certain 
| local districts to present third, second, and 
first-class districts. 


Number of Factories 


On Five-day Working 


are 1,150 such dis-| 


(This | 


cer‘-ge of alcohol in beer or other bever- 
ages? 

“Should Congress dictate to the States 
as to the manner or method of manufac- | J 
ture or sale, or in any other manner? For|Establishments on Short 
instance, there is a demand for draught | i : 
beer in places and among workmen socts- Time More Than Double 
tomed to it. Everybody hasn’t an ice-box < 
in which to cool it. Some workmen de- | In Last Year, According to 
mand it during the course of the day’s 


Week Is Increasing 














work. Shall we restrict it to bottles? 
Use of Foreign Products 


“Some people also claim the importation 
foreign hops, etc., is indispensable to 
provide the necessary flavor, and should 
be permitted, due to the present ae 
The 


c 


ir this country of such ingredients. 
spurrose of the provision in my bill was 
ob” ously to aid the American farmer. 


urthermore, should not the States 
te! care of local option? The Federal 
Blk 25 covering commerce in _ liquors 
a~-g the States are still in full force. 

rere is, of course, a strong demand 
for e inclusion of light wines. How far 
c2an we go in a satisfactory percentage 
so © provide ‘light wines for the people 
dc ng them? 

- to the tax of 3 cents per pint, it 
is > imated that this tax will raise about 
$57°.900,000 in revenue and still permit a 


pint bottle or at least the usual 12-ounce | 
Is this tax 


bottie to be sold at 10 cents. 
too high or too low? 
Proposals for Repeal 


“The sentiment as now 


Jaticn to the States. So 
the repeal of the Highteenth Amendment 
the question of any 
hib:tions by Congress 
serious consideration. 

“Tb 


of ‘he 73rd Congress, 


sibic, represent the 
all those interested in the cause. 


“Please advise me frankly—and confi- 
den.ially, if you so desire—of your views 


on these questions 


“It is my plan to press for the passage 

a beer bill immediately on the con- 
vening of the second session of the 72nd 
Of course, we 
shall also immediately attempt to pass a 
Eighteenth 


of 
Conzress on Dec. 5, 1932. 


resclution to repeal the 


Amendment.” 


Feeder Lamb Shipments 


Continue to Decrease 


Shipments of feeder lambs 


Central ((Corn Belt) 


1931. 


available records since 1919. 


For the four months, July to October, 
shipments were 45 per 
1931 and also the 
smallest for the period since before 1919. | 
Compared with 1931 shipments this year | 
the 
Corn Belt area west of the Mississippi 
River where they were 49 per cent smaller, 
than into the area east of the river where 


inclusive, these 
cent smaller than in 


were reduced relatively more into 


they were only 28 per cent smaller. 


Shipments of feeier lambs direct to feed 
lots in North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Western Kansas are reported as 
much smaller this year than last and there 
in the 
amount of contract feeding in these States 


is apparently a sharp reduction 


this year from the_large volume of las 
year. 


last year. 


Information available early in Novem- 
number of 
to be fed in the Western States 
this year will not be greatly different from 
the decrease 
in Colorado being offset by increases in 
feeding ' 
areas in Colorado to the end of October 


her 


‘ndicates that the total 
lambs 


the number fed ‘ast year, 


other States. Shipments into 


and information as to probable receipt 


during November ond December indicate 


that feeding in the State will be con 
siderably less than iast year. 


A large increase in Montana and a small 
increase in Wyoming are reported. Some 


increase in the States west of the Con 


crystallized 
seems to be for an outright repeal of the 
EFignteenth Amendment, with no Federal 
preaibitory provisions in the United States 
Ccnstitution, but rather to leave all regu- 
in connection 
with modifying the Volstead Act, pending 
regulation or pro- 

invites the most 


is my desire to obtain a symposium 
of the views of the members of the pres- 
ent Hous2 of Representatives and those 
so that whatever 
bill is voted upon, will, as nearly as pos- 
unanimous views of 


from or 
through livestock markets into the North 
States in October 
continued to be much smaller than in 
The estimated number was 34 per, 
cent smaller than a year earlier and was 
the smallest for October for all years in 


Shipments into the Scottsbluff area 
of Nebraska and Wyoming to the end of 
October were about the same as last year 
and the number fed this year in that area 
will probably not be much different from 


Department of Labor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
industry, with 40 per cent, is second, fol- 
| lowed by the druggists’ preparations 
|dustry with 39.9 per cent and the electrical 


try with 38.6 per cent. 


It is to be emphasized that in both of | 
the surveys establishments were listed as 
| having the five-day week only when such 
a working schedule had been adopted as 
Establishments tem- 
porarily operating on a five-day or shorter 
working week as a result of business con- 
ditions, but which had not adopted the 
five-day week as a permanent policy, or 
future 
policy would be, were not included in the 


a permanent policy. 


were uncertain -as to what their 


| five-day week classification. 
Exclusion From Calculations 


fication includes only persons working 


not more than five days per week, and 
this does not include many cases of short- 
ened hours of labor, as, for instance, when 
have 
adopted a system of four six-hour shifts, 


plants, operating continuously, 


thus greatly reducing the weekly hours 


although still operating on a six or even | 


seven day basis. 


survey does not indicate uniformity 
, to the number of hours worked per week 


seven-day basis, tut 
their schedules that the 
ployes work only on five days of the week 
Wide Range of Survey 

manufacturing 


industries, covered 


troleum producing, dyeing and cleaning 


liferous mining, quarrying 
graph companies, wholesale trade, 
power, light and water companies. 

Among the manufacturing 


oil, cake and meal 
adopted the five-day 
at least part of ther workers. 


industry had 


telegraph companies likewise said 
had no workers on the short week. 


transportation. 


— 


[Continued 


to normal slenderizing—gives a sensible 


safe means of attaining 
gradually.” 


and of a “vitamized poultry compound.’ 


. The labeling included these statements 


will cause rapid growth.” 


fraudulently branded, 
seized the goods. 


tober of which the Administration 


Whe following manufacturing concerns: 
Scaramelli & Co., New York City, $200 
The offense consisted in an 


s | Shipment 


-, within and without the State will 


The movement of Texas feeder lambs, both: (Department of Agricuiture.) 


in- | 


machinery, apparatus and supplies indus- 


Also, it is to be noted that this classi- 


The five-day week schedule, as adopted 
by the establishments listed in the general 
as 


In a number of cases, the hours of the 


lishments are operating on a six or even 
have so arranged 
individual em- 


The general study, in addition to the 
coal 
mining, canning and preserving. crude pe- 
electric railroad and motor bus operation 
and maintenance, hotels, laundries, metal- 
nonmetallic 
mining, retail trade, telephone and tele- 
and 


industries, 
only the plants reporting from the beet 
sugar industry ana from the cottonseed 
not 
week schedule for 
Anthracite} 
coal mining companies and telephone and 
they 


The number of establishments and em- 
ployers covered in both of the Bureau's 
surveys is believed to be sufficiently large 
to be fairly representative of American 
industry as a whole, except for railroad 


tioh falsely and fraudulently recommended , tially decomposed. 
as a flesh reducer and labeled as “an aid 


ideal , weight 


Another October seizure involved large 
stocks of a “vitamized livestock remedy,” 


“Will invigorate and tone up the system 
of your livestock—all diseases of stomach 
and kidneys”; “for production of eggs— 
On the grounds 
that the stock remedy war falsely and 
the Government 


Criminal prosecutions terminated in Oc- 
re- 
ceived official notices of termination, re- 
sulted in the imposition of fines against 


interstate 
of tomato sauce which was par- 


to feed lots in other States and in other | 
sections of Texas was relatively light to! 
| the end of October and it seems probable 
|that the feeding of Texas lambs both | 
be 
tincntal Divide. as a whole, is expected. considerably less this year than laSst.— 


j|ter and oleomargarine.” Competition of 
(foreign oils from countries of depreciated 
{currencies is lowering the cost of the com- 
|ponents of oleomargarine, he said. 

; “The majority of the domestic oleomar- 
}garine can be made at from 5 to 5% cents 
|a@ pound,” he affirmed. “In the face of 
|such competition it is very hard for butter- 
|fat producers to obtain a living price.” 

Mr. Loomis, speaking for the American 
| Association of Creamery Butter Manufac- 
turers, declared that butter is selling for 
{the lowest price for this time of year on 
record and that oleomargarine competi- 
tion is helping to bring the price so dis- 
tressingly low. 

Tracing the increase in organic oil im- 
ports, Mr. Holman said that they have 
risen from 418,000,000 pounds in 1914 to 
1,726,000,C00 pounds in 1931. Last year 
America produced: 6,716,000,000 pounds of 
fish, vegetable, and marine oils, he said. 
Protests were lodged against imports of 
| whale, linseed, coconut, palm, soy bean, 
peanut and Chinese tun oil and against 
| shipments of copra and wool grease. 


Increase in Imports 


Of Organic Oils Cited 

Chester Gray, of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
leration, read a selected list of oils which 
|have been imported, showing that they 
came from countries with depreciated cur- 
| rencies. 
| The opening statement presented by Mr. 
Loomis follows in full text: 

“This is a hearing on behalf of a dis- 
tressed industry, made up of millions of 
farmer producers of fats and oils and of 
thousands of small industrial units en- 
gaged in the manufacture of butter and of 
animal, vegetable and fish oils, all of 
whom, without exception, are now seri- 
ously endangered as to livelihood in indus- 
try and return from their farms and even 
as to continued ownership of their plants 
because of the large quantity and very 
low prices of competing imported oils and 
fats and oil-bearing materials. 

“The industry is made up of the farm- 
/ers who produce butter-fat, other livestock 
producers, flaxseed, soy beans, peanuts, 


cotton seed, and the creameries, packing | 


plants, many of these owned by the farm- 
lers cooperatively, and the crude-oil mills. 
“It constitutes a major agricultural and 


industrial group, whose property and con- | 
|tinuance in business is a matter of na-| 


|tional public policy. It can be so far de- 
| stroyed, if the present conditions continue, 
‘that the United States would become de- 
pendent on foreign supplies of necessary 
materials and hundreds of thousands of 
persons engaged in this industry would be 
| forced to seek other means of livelihood. 

“We are not here to present specific evi- 
dence of dumping, as defined by our tariff 
law. It may be that there is dumping; 
we do not know. 

“We are here to allege and prove that 
so great a part of the imports of foreign- 
produced oils, fats and oil-bearing mate- 
rials come from countries or colonies of 
countries now using a debased currency 
and are thereby caused to be offered in 


quantities offered and sold here and the 
prices at which they are offered and sold 
are ruining our jndustry, 
plants, causing distress and bankruptcies, 
throwing wage earners out of employment, 
and reducing prices paid to farmers for 
their products to levels far below costs of 
production. 


“We are asking such action as you may | 
take for relief, and your recommendations 
, for emergency relief, if no authority now 


granted to you is sufficient for direct ac- 
| tion. 

“We have but three witnesses at this 
time. 

“1. One witness, Mr. Holman, will place 
before you the facts as to our imports of 
fats and oils, the price relationship, the 
effect of these imports in displacing do- 


former sixth day are spread, either in ‘ 4 
whole or in part, over thg new schedule |Mestic products, and the distress caused 
of five days. In other cases, the estab- — = ——————————— 


Senate Subcommittee 
In the National Ca 


the National Capital plans to complete 
its task as soon as possible, and it ought 


formation, 
land (Dem.), of New York—announced at 
the resumption of hearings Nov. 10. 

Real 


ington Estate Board, 


him access to its records. 


Violations of Food and Drug Act Charged 
In Seizures of Consignments in October 


from Page 1.1 


The food was con- 
| signed from Centerville, Md. 


\ Benjamin Joseph Fettig, trading as the 
Elwood, Ind., $75. 
This company violated the national pure 
food and drug law in shipping interstate 
, consignments of partially decomposed to- 
: | mato puree. 


Fettig Canning Co., 


Centralia Dairy Co., Centralia, Wash. 


misbranded butter. 


ment was incorrect. 
C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, 


shipments of apple, strawberry, currant 


undeclared pectin. 
Belle Meade Sweets, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
$25. 
of candy misbranded as to quantity. 
William H. Rorer, Inc., 


ated 


strength and purity prescribed in the 


| United States Pharmacopoeia. 


in Pennsylvania school laws were pre-/ farmers is in the competition between but-|thereby to farmers producing butterfat 
sented today before the annual Educa- 


tion Congress by committees of the Com- 
mission for the Study of Educational 


Problems. They were summarized in a 
Representative O'Connor (Dem.), of 


f : 4 bli 'statement issued hy the Department of 
Mew York City, on Nov. 10 made public Public Instruction as follows: 
p letter he has addressed to all members 


lect of the House, asking for 1—To provide for the merging or an- 
ane ors = < ’ : . |hexation of school districts having less 
pn expression of their views on the vari- 


| ‘ 
1; : " f 
pus phases of the prohibition question, 95 | Om 000 population; and to provide for 


and livestock products. 

“2, Another witness, Mr. Gray, repre- 
senting the A. F. B. F., will present the 
facts as to the volume of these imports 
originating in countries of debased cur- 
rency, and the results of this on price and 
in displacing domestic products in domes- 
tic use. Mr. Gray will also state the facts 
as to distress among producers due to this 
| competition. 

“3. I will conclude the evidence by 








| 
} 
Value of Production and of | ee es Se Pee as 
z Two fundamental principles governing 
Parts and Materials for ,administration of emergency relief in| 
1 North Carolina are that those receiving | 
931 Shown to Be More xg yin be compelled to work for what 
Than 30 Millions |they receive, to guard against permanent 
|} dependence of those needing aid, and 
, ; ‘ that the local communities, through gov- 
The value of musical instruments and ernmental and private resources, wilt be 
of parts and materials produced last year | expected to produce a large part of the 
in the United States was $30,148,751, ajrelief fund expended, it was stated today | 
decrease of 60.8 per cent from the 1929 i by Dr. Fred W. Morrison, director of the 
total of $76,829,338, according to informa- | State —_ enieneags 
tion from the Census of Manufactures| Already 50 projects on 


school build- | 


Atlanta to Federal Insti- 
tution at Lewisburg, Pa., 
Justice Department Says 





[Continued from Page 1.]} 


| at a cost of approximately four times that’ 


of Lewisburg. 
The buildings of the new northeastern 
penitentiary, which were designed by Al- 


statements of the interests of other organ- 
izations of farmers and of their represent- 
;atives and of oil mill owners, showing the 
jexact economic condition in which these 
| oil mills now find themselves.” 

1 
| 


made available as of Nov. 11 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
The following additional 
was proviaed: 
The 1931 production figures and the de- 
creases as compared with 1929 are as fol- 
jows: 


information 


Charges of ‘Dumping’ Oil 


| Denied in Statement . ! 
| = e | of 66.4 per cent in value as compared with 
| he statement protesting the evidence | 339.973, valued at $37,998,695, 
|presented and asking for a hearing of the | 1999; 2.196 organs, $5,451,275, decreases of 
other side, which Mr. Gordon presented, | 91.2 per cent and 52.7 per cent; 73,650 
follows in full text: |wind instruments, $2,813,521, decreases of 
Mr. Commisioner: There has been | 42.8 per cent anl 49.3 per cent; 408,155 
;much discussion here this morning of the | stringed instruments, $1,945,534, decreases 
| alleged economic background of the oils} of 39 per cent and 36.6 per cent; other 
and fats industries, but there has been musica linstruments, $1,842,076, a decrease 
ino proof as to the contention which | of 36.8 per cent; musical-instrument parts 
|prompted the calling of this hearing; |and materials made for sale as such, $5,- 
jnamely; that foreign oils and fats are | 316,099, a decrease of 66.3 per cent. 
being “dumped” into the United States. | Fewer Manufacturers 
I represent the manufacturers of va-| ‘Thirty-one piano makers went out of 


|rious industrial products, such as S0@P,/ business: between 1929 and 1931, leaving | 


| varnish, lubricating grease, tanners’ Oils, | only 50 in the industry. Only 4,737 work- 
rubber substitute, lubricating oils for the jers were employed by piano makers last 
|reciprocating type of marine engine, and 4/ year, less than half as many as two years 
|number of other industries which produce earlier, and wages were only $5,156,909, 
jnonedible products. Manufacturers in| nearly two-thirds smaller than in 1929. 
these a. are aT of ee | The cost of materials, fuel and _pur- 
| reau of Raw aterials for merican Veg~) chased electric energy for the industry 
jetable Oils and Fats Industries, of which | declined 68.8 per cent, from $18,866,437 in 
| trade po ec Iam al — | 1929 to $5,892,230 last year. The value 
We would request your kind indul-| added by manufacture decreased 60.2 per 
|gence to the extent of being permitted to} cent, from $23,634,938 to $9,400,818. 
answer the allegations that were made | 
|here today to = a eae = | lishments in 1931, against 62 in 1929. The 
and fats are being “dumped” into e 


Pianos, 51,370, valued at $12,780,746, | 
a decrease of 60.8 per cent in number and | 


reported for | 


The organ industry had only 42 estab-, 


number of wage earners was reduced from | 


fred Hopkins and Associates of New York 
City, are of brick with cast stone trim. 
As to those buildings with which the pub- 
lic comes in contact and which aré used 
by employes and officers and those used 
| for chapel and educational facilities, there 
has been achieved an architectural dignity 
which must have a beneficial effect upon 
employes and prisoners alike. The quar- 
ters in which the prisoners live are 
plainly designed, first attention having 
|been giver. to a design which would be 
economical and. yet lasting. 

The main building group occupies a 
walled area about 30 acres in extent, while 
the whole prison reservation comprises 
approximately 1,000 acres, much of which 
is excellent farm iand. The buildings are 
so designed as to provide maximum, me- 
dium and minimum security in living 
quarters of a half dozen different types. 
The plant thus lends itself to scientific 
classification anc segregation, as well as 
providing a sufficient number of steel cells 
of modern construction. 


Hospital Building 


The work of pveliminary classification 
will be carried on in a combined hospital 
and receiving building which is fully 
equipped not only for the diagnosis and 
treatment of medical cases, but for the 
| analysis of the individual prisoner’s needs 
and capabiiities on the basis of social and 
scientific data. 

The facilities for educational work are 
the most complete to be found in any 


jings and grounds in the State, to cost 
| $71,000, have been approved by Dr. A. T. 
| Allen, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and Dr. Morrison, and as many 
;more are now being considered, as proper | 
projects on which Federal relief funds may 
be used for labor relief, he said. Local 
communities, partly by loans from the 
| State Literary Fund, are providing $47,000 
for equipment and material, and $24,000 | 
for labor, it is shown. 

The work being done with aid of the 
relief funds is not and will not be for the 
sole purpose of creating jobs, but must 
be logical, defensible and worth while, Dr. 
Morrison stated. Plans are being formu- 
lated for a state-wide program of high- 
way beautification, Chairman E. B. Jef-| 
fress, of the State Highway Commission, 
mapping out practical beautification plans 
for major State highways. Other creative 
and improvement projects considered 
| legitimate for use of the funds are road| 
building, school house erection, beautifica- 
tion of public grounds, building water and 
sewer lines, constructing recreational cen- | 
vers and parks and playgrounds. 





Training of Police 


To Care for Child 


United States and would request that we 
|be allowed one week for the preparation 
|of our case. We believe that we can 
| prove quite conclusifely: 

First, that there is no “dumping” of 
foreign oils and fats into the United 
States. 

Second, that a large portion of the fats 
and oils produced in the United States are 


are oils and fats in foreign countries. 


lower in price in the United States than | 


° 
Delinquency Urged 
| 2,389 to 1,460, a decrease of 38.9 per cent. 
Wages were cut more than 51 per cent, a 
| from $3,603,631 to $1,763,270. The cost of 
| materials, fuel and purchased electric en- 
;ergy declined 47.4 per cent, from $3,090,- | 
676 to $1,626,948, and the value added by | 
|manufacture receded 50.4 per cent, from 
| $8,232,060 to $4,083,080. 


| Production of Parts 


Preventive Work Growing 

Among City Departments, 
| Children’s Bureau States 
| In New Bulletin | 


The industry making piano and organ ' 
| Training of police to meet child delin- 


American prison. To supplement the work 
of the educational department there is a- 
large library stocked with a carefully- 
selected and well-rounded collection of 
6,000 books. 

Adequate shops have been provided for 
industries which will manufacture goods 
for government use and will at the same 
time give vocational training to the in- 
mates. The institution farms and dairy 
will also be operated for training as well 


our markets at prices below normal and 
usual costs of production that both the 


closing our 


The District of Columbia subcommittee | 
of the Senate investigating conditions af- 
fecting rentals and rental properties in 


to have the complete cooperation of Wash- 
ington realtors without having to resort 
to the courts to obtain the necessary in- 
its chairman—Senator Cope- 


Charles L. Rust, secretary of the Wash- 
and J. M. 
Bowie, former president of the Board, as- 
sured the subcommittee it will cooperate 
as fully as possible, but that it takes time 
to get all the data sought in the ques- 
, tionnaire submitted to the Board by the 
committee's investigator, O. H. Brinkman. 
Mr. Brinkman said the Board had denied 
The witnesses 
said the records of the Board and its ex- 
ecutive committee are at the disposal of | 
the Senate committee. Seven realtors in 


$100 and costs. This concern shipped to 
Alaska consignments of adulterated and 


the 80 per cent of butterfat required by 
law, and the quantity-of-contents state- 


Pa., 
$100. The violation consisted in interstate 


raspberry, and grape jellies misbranded for | 
quantity-of-contents, and adulterated with 


The company had shipped packages 


Philadelphia, | 
Pa., $100, The offense in this case con-| 
sisted of interstate shipments of adulter-| 
and misbranded pharmaceuticals | 
which failed to meet the standards of 





{in 1929 and 50 in 1931. The number of 


Importations of Oils 


Essential to Industry 


| Third, that such oils and fats as are 
jimported into the United States are im- 
| ported because they fulfill an absolutely 
essential function in industry which can- 
|not be supplied by any domestic-produced 
oils or fats. 

Fourth, that the domestic farmer is not 
producing oils and fats for industrial 
usage, but for edible purposes, the only 
exception being linseed oil, and of that 
oil domestic production lacks one-half of 
|meeting the demand, despite the highest 
tariff in history 

Fifth, that if foreign oils and fats were 
shut out of the United States, farmers in 
'the United States would suffer tremen- 
, dously along with all other consumers, be- 
cause, while they are enormous consum- 
ers of the products made from ‘imported 
oils and fats, they are not producers of 
| the raw materials required for their man- 
, ufacture. 
| Sixth, we will show that foreign oils and 
|fats are sold for export to the United 
| States at no lower prices than they are 
sold in the countries of origin. 
| Seventh, we shall be able to show that | 
domestic manufacturers use every pound | 
| of oils and fats of industrial usefulness 
| which they can obtain, and if an ade- 
}quate supply of oils and fats which fill 
essential functions in industry could be 
| obtained in the United States there would 
be no importations. 


|between these two years, from 3,090 to 
1,213. Wages were reduced 67.2 per cent, 
trom $3,597,210 to $1,178,187. 

The cost of materials, 
chased electric energy for the industry 
was down 76.3 per cent, from $4,247,919 to 
$1,004,845. The value added by manu- 
facture was $2,085,038 last year and $7,- 
635,179 in 1929, a decline of 72.2 per cent. 


struments, parts, and materials, not else- 
where classified,” reported 87 plants last 
year, against 106 in 1929, and 2,592 wage 
earners in 1931, compared with 3,176 in 
1929. Wages were down about a third, 
‘rom $4,580,720 to $3,051,318. 

The cost of materials, fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy for the industry was 
reduced 41.5 per cent, from $3,825,294 to 


facture decreased 43.8 per cent, from $10,- 
448,784 to $5,870,701. 





Mineral Resources 
In Alaska Surveyed 


Prospecting Possibilities 
Among Granite Forma- 
tions Are Shown 


| <cceeinessttemiilasiasemple 
| Prospecting for minerals in the Hidden 
| creek District of central-southern Alaska 
appears favorable only in the vicinity of 
Eldridge Glacier, the Geological Survey of 
the Department of the Interior declares 
in a statement announcing the completion 
,of its survey of this region. The area sur- 
veyed embraces at least 1,000 square miles. 

Prospecting, it is pointed out, has not 
yet uncovered ore in commercial quan- 
tities. The announcement follows in part: 

“The Interior Department through the 
Geological Survey announces the comple- 


Investigating Rents 
pital Resumes Hearings 


all were subpoenaed by the subcommittee 
in furtherance of its inquiry. 

Mr. Rust testified that there are many 
hundreds of apartment buildings regard- 
ing which detailed data had been asked 
and that it had sought the information 
from its members and 33 offices already 
had responded. He said the Department 
of Justice, which had made some inquiry , geologic investigation of the district lying 
between the Tokichitna 


before the Senate authorized the commit- y and Eldridge 
tee investigation, had all the information glaciers, on the southeastern flank of 
necessary. Mount McKinley, by C. P. McKinley, 


topographer, and Ralph Tuck, geologist. 
This area had not heretofore been mapped, 
and little was known regarding it. 


Extreme Elevation 

“The area covered by the Summer's 
work is at least 1,000 square miles, and 
the topographic map will show a relief 
extending from 500 feet above sea level 
at the Chulitna River to 20,300 feet at the 
summit of Mount McKinley. The investi- 
gation was undertaken under the special 
appropriation for studying mineral re- 
sources along the Alaska Railroad and 
had for its specific object the determina- 
tion of the mineral possibilities of this 
little-known district. 

“The area extending from the Chulitna 
River to Mount MeKinley comprises some 


“This investigation is going on,” Chair- 
man Copeland announced, “and it is go- 
ing to be completed and the subcommittee 
will make recommendations. We should| 
not have to resort to the courts to require 
the information.” Mr. Rust replied that 
the committee can have access to the 
records of the Board and its executive 
committee, and that the Board is willing 
to go the limit in its response. Mr. 
Brinkman said there had been lack of co- 
operation from the Board’s offices, and 
Mr. Rust said the-Board had not had the 
cooperation of the Senate committee in- 
vestigator as to simplifying the question- 
naires. 

Mr. Bowie followed making the same 
assurances of cooperation and _ pointing 
to previous information submitted to the 
Department of Justice. 

The investigation was. authorized by a 
resolution (S. Res. 248), adopted by the 
Senate Senate June 27, directing inquiry 
into vacancies, rents, construction, and 
other conditions as to Washington real 
estate, to advise prosecution authorities if 
it found any evidence of criminal action 


traversed as it is by numerous glaciers 
extending outward from the mountains of 
the Alaska Range. All the streams of 
the area flow into the Chulitna River, and 
most of these tributaries head back to- 
ward Mount McKinley in glaciers. Little 
game exists, and prospectors entering the 
region shuuld be amply supplied with pro- 
and to report to the Senate by Dec. 15.| visions. The upper limit of willows and 
The resolution charged that there have |alders is about 2,400 feet, but in the val- 
been high rents in the District of Colum-|ieys of the larger streams spruce may be 
bia out of proportion to the economic | found up to elevations of 1,200 to 1,300 
conditions. | feet. 


Bids Opened for Issue 


Of Puerto Rican Bonds 


The Chase, Harris, Forbes Corporation, 
of New York City, with a bid of $100.69, 
were the highest bidders for the $500,000 
Puerto Rican bond issue for development 
,|of a hydroelectric project in the Islands 
at the opening of bids at the Department 
of War on Nov. 10. The bid called for 
an interest rate of 5 per cent. 

, Huntington Securities Corporation, of 
Columbus, Ohio, submitted an offer of 
$100.261 and an interest rate of 5 per cent. 

A joint bid was submitted by Hallgarten 
& Company; Barr Brothers & Company 
Inc., and Bancamerica-Blair Corporation, 
all of New York, calling for $100.46 and an 
interest rate of 5 per cent. All bids in- 
clude accrued interest from July 1, 1932, 
to date of delivery, 


Granite Formations 

“Some prospecting has been done, but to 
date showings that appear to encourage 
iurther investigation have been found only 
in the vicinity of the Hidden River, which 
lies a few miles south of Eldridge Glacier. 
Fine colors of gold were found in some of 
the streams, particularly those that drain 
the areas of slate and graywacke. 

“The granitic areas show little signs of 
mineralization and in general appear 
to be unfavorable for prospecting. As 
granite is the dominant formation, prob- 
ably a large portion of the district can 
Xe eliminated from further prospecting, 
particulatly the southern part which is 
largely granitic, with only small areas of 
slate and graywacke. The extreme north- 
ern part, in the vicinty of Eldridge Glacier, 
appears to be the most favorable locality 
for prospecting. 

“Prospecting has not yet uncovered ore 

42 commercial quantities. Rich specimens 


The butter fell below 





| parts and materials had 67 establishments | 


| wage earners was cut down 60.7 per cent | 


fuel and pur-| 


The industry turning out “musical in-| 


$2,237,468, and the value added by manu-| 


tion of the field work in the mapping and | 


of the most rugged topography in Alaska, | 


quency more intelligently as a preventive | “*,Putneg ‘versonnel will direct the 
against juvenile crime is recommended by gram of rehabilitation and will caer ae 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department | the administrative work of the instit 
'of Labor in a pamphlet recently issued on | tion. The medical deveriaaa S aan 
“Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. | posed of officers of the United States Pub- 

Although the police have been largely | je Health Service. The staff includes @ 
neglected, the Bureau points out, in setting | neychiatrist and a psych ologist as well as 
up programs for handling juvenile cases, | general medical and dental officers and 
the preventive work of police depart- | consultants in a variety of specialties. Ex- 
ments is a growing activity.” The Bureau! perts in both general and vocational edu- 
further states that from systems adopted | cational education will direct the educa- 
in New York and Berkeley, Calif., their 


experience shows that it is important for | ;; ‘ 

each police department to establish ona ee ee eta ree a 

egg gi oo to specialize in the | sist in the individualization of treatment 
TK Of .Comeren. on the basis of case studies of prisoners 

Conventional Methods Most Used and will attend to family relief work and 

That part of the pamphlet touching | similar problems. 

upon the need of police to understand 

child delinquency follows in full text: Joliet Warden in Charge 

| The police have been largely neglected) The custodial force is composed of grad- 

in attempts to modify legal procedure in| Uates of the Federal Training School for 

children’s cases and to build up specialized | — lee beak on - = 

agencies for dealing with juveniles. Only | ’ ry ©. Hull, was formerly 

occasionally do the police deal with chil- | ee ao — 

dren by other than the conventional é ered one of t 

methods used in dealing with adults. , most able and progressive wardens in the 


; country. 
Proposals to improve police administra- | ‘ os 
tion include organization which will pro-| RB penitentiary is the first major insti- 


vide technical direction, establishment sage ee a the build- 
| police-training schools, and development | of phic ay th ees - States Bureau 
| of specialized bureaus or departments for | 1930. The eeu t 4 oo a tar May, 
dealing with juvenile problems or for sewage service. li ee ~ . ia and 
crime prevention, The instruction of all| oot,’ fees and builds 8, wane ae » archi- 
police officers should include information | 699 999 which ie suse eee 1 e under $3,- 
necessary to enable them to deal intelli- amount aiid b Con ess than the 
gently with the ordinary problems of child Other institutions Abe. = 
welfare with which they come in contact | tion include f ie er construc- 
and t} recognize the more serious prob- | re th & TesOrmatory for men to 
lems requiring special eitention. serve he southwestern section of the 
i a Sa > —, to serve the 
The preventive work of police depart-| of See on ee —s > the cam 
;}ments is a growing activity not to be! DEFCHOpESHEC DEMORITE Sam 
overlooked. For example, the crime pre- | cee po ge Federal als in Michigan 
vention bureau of the police department! and Minnesota. The new plant of = 


|of New York City, established as an ex-|reformatory for men at Chilli 
periment in January, 1930, was made yee is also aereg completion. seit. 
| 


manent in June, 1931. This bureau has 
demonstrated methods of socialized treat- |= 
ment which may be used by the police in| 
the prevention of crime and delinquency 
among minors. 

The effectiveness of cooperation of the | 
police service with community agencies | 
such as schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs, | % 
and the like, has been demonstrated in| 
Berkeley, Calif., where the police chief 
has established a coordinating council 
composed of the executive heads of the| 
several departments and meeting at in- 
tervals to discuss special problems and so- \ My 
cial treatment of individual cases. { | 

Such experience shows that it is im- 
portant for each police department to es-| 
tablish and maintain a department or de- | 
tail to specialize in work with children. | 
The delinquency committee of the White | 
House Conference has described the form | 
that such a detail should take. It should 
|ke an independent detail with rank at 
least equal to that of a precinct station, 
and the word “crime” should not appear 
in its title. Either the commanding officer C 
or his first assistant should have had ex-| Hi 
ecutive experience in’ social work. 
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Morning and evening 
trains from Chicago 
—10:30 a. m.—8:45 
p- m. to the sunny 
resorts and ranches 
of the Southwest. 
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lected carefully, and only those should | APACHE 5 
to ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


Via The Raute of Unparalleled Charm _ 


be retained who are suited by tempera- | 
iment and training for this service. The | 
work of such a detail should be directed ; 
toward the maintenance of clean com-| 
munity conditions as well as service to! 
individual children, putting the children| 
in contact with courts or other agencies | \{ 
if need for intensive social treatment ex- | 


Taw 


wsts. The service of such a socialized police | IM from Chicago or St. Louis “ 
force could become an important factor NZ Rock Island-Southern Pacific 
in the prevention as well as in the treat-| Haba No Rete Fave 


ment of juvenile delinquency. | 


Fastest to Phoenix. First in 
low altitude comfort to San - 
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Santa Barbara. And the only 
through service to El Paso- 
? Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
ys Palm Springs, Agua Caliente. 
. Round trip only 25% higher 
than the one way fare—every 
day to Dec. 22. Return limit 
Jan. 25, 1933. Passengers - 
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of quartz carrying free gold have been! 
found, but only in veins too small to| 
justify any large-scale operations. Sev- | 
eral large fissure veins have been dis-| 
covered, and their close relation to the | 
small gold veins suggests that possibly | 
they or similar veins may contain pay 
shoots. 

“If this suggestion should be substan- ‘ 
tiated by further investigation the north- | BiWwa 
ern part of the area is worthy of a closer ‘Si 
examination. The belt of base-ore min- 
eralization occurring in the vicinity of the 
West Fork of the Chulitna and Ohio 
Creek was found to extend only a few 
miles south of Eldridge Glacier. The coal | 
that was noted near Ruth Glacier is of 
lignitic rank and appears to be suitable) 
only for consumption in the vicinity of | 

4 its occurrence” | 
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Use as Residence | State Bank Stockholders Liable | 


Held to Terminate 
Zoning Exemption 


Building Ruled to Lose Its 
Business Class Allowed 
At Time of Zoning by 

- Subsequent Conformity 








Hartford, Conn. 
Town OF DARIEN ET AL. 
v. 

Ponp WEBB ET AL. 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. 
Appeal from the Superior Court in Fair- 

field County. 
Josepx L. Metvin for appellants; Ray- 
monn E. Hackett for appellees. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 26, 1932 


MAN, J.—The defendant Webb is the 
gener of premises in Darien consisting of a 
lot on which is a wooden building. The 
Jower floor of this building consists of one 
Jarge room with two annexes, one fitted with 
bathroom fixtures and the other for kitchen 
purposes. The second floor originally con- 
sisted of one large room with no toilet fa- 
cilities, but before the period here involved 
the owner had made alterations for the pur- 

of making the house habitable as a resi- 
dence, including the installation of a bath- 
room and the placing of partitions on the 
second floor. Fre property is seasonal in 
nature and is fitted and equipped for Sum- 
mer occupancy only. It is located in the/| 


|} bank ceased to do business on Dec. 3, 


|} bank and the distribution of its assets. 


j}under the direction of the Auditor. j 





of a beautiful residential section and 
there is no other store or place of business | 
within three-quarters of a mile. 
On Dec. 10, 1925, the town a gg zoning 
lations placing these premises in an A 
Residence ene. These regulations contain | 
@ provision (section II) that “In a residence | 
gone, subject to the provisions of section V, | 
no building or premises shall be used and no | 
building shall be erected or altered which 
is arranged, intended, or designed to be used | 
except tor one or more of the following uses. 
The uses specified do not include any here- | 
inafter mentioned except residential. | 
Section V provides that: “Any nonconform- | 
use existing at the time of the passage | 
of these regulations may be continued and 
any existing building designed, arranged, in- 
tended for, or devoted to a nonconiorming 
use may be reconstructed and structurally 
altered, and the nonconfomring use therein 
changed subject to the following regulations: 
(a) ‘rhe total cost of structural aiterations 
made in such building shall in no case ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of its assessed value, nor 
shall the building be enlarged unless the use 
therein is changed to a conforming use. (b) 
No nonconforming use shall be extended at 
the expense of a conforming use. (C) In a 
residential zone, no building or premises de- 
voted to a use permitted in a business zone 
shall be changed into a use excluded from a 
business zone.” 
+ + 


On the date of the adoption of these regu- 
lations the building in question was rented 
and used for a restaurant and tea room, and 
continued to be so used until about Feb. 1, 
1927. Thereafter the premises were idle until 
about July 1, 1927, when they were rented 
to a Mrs. Fauntleroy, who used them as a 
Summer residence until about Sept. 1, and 
again from June to October, 1928. From Sep- 
tember, 1927, to June, 1928, Webb permitted 
*Mrs. Fauntleroy to keep her furniture and 
household equipment in the premises free of 
charge. 

From Oct. 1, 1928, the premises were vacant 
until Sept. 20, 1929, from which date until 
March 30, 1930, they were rented to a firm 
ot contractors, who used the building as a 
business office and for storage of materials 
for work on a bridge being constructed 
near by. The property was again idle from 
March 20, 1930, to May 15, 1930, when it was 
Jeased to the defendant Vickers, who used 
the building as a restaurant and tea room 
until the latter rt. of October, 1930. In 
September, 1931, Webb leased the premises to 
a Mir. Donohue for use partly for residential 
yurposes and partly for the conduct of a 
Beoseal store or merchandising business. As 
the defendant Vickers, who was in possession 
at the time of service in this action, vacated 
the premises before judgment, we refer here- 
after only to Webb as defendant. 

The record indicates that the single de- 
cisive question upon the trial was whether 
the usés to which the property was devoted 
subsequent to Dec. 10, 1925, constituted a 
continuance of a nonconforming use within 
the meaning of Sevtion V of the Regulations 
50 as to entitle the defendant to the benefit 
of the exception, created by that section, to 
the general prohibition, under Section II, of 
use for business purposes in a residence zone. 

The plaintiffs claimed on the trial that, as 
the building has since been used for a sub- 
stantial period of time for residential pur- 

conforming use—the resumption by 
Fhe defendant of use thereof for business is 
not within the terms of Section V, and the 
trial court so held. Determiantion of this 
appeal depends upon whether the provision 
of Section V that a “nonconforming use ex- 
isting at the time of the passage of [the] 
regulations may be continued” is satisfied by 
the facts found as to the subsequent uses 
of the defendant's building. 

The main claim of the appellant is that the 
regulations contain no provisions as to how 
or under what circumstances the right to a| 
nonconforming use existing at the time of) 

age is terminated, as by devotion of the 
premises to a conforming use, and that the 
Tight is not lost but remains available for 


exercise by resumption unless and until the 
buildi: so altered as to be no longer 
adapted to nonconforming uses. 


+> 

We agree that sanction for deprivation of 
the right must be afforded by and found in 
the terms of the regulations construed 
strictly but fairly. Reading the pertinent pro- 
visions of section II and section V together, 
as we must, we find, in substance, an enact- 
ment that no building or premises in a resi- 
dence zone shall be used for nonconforming 
purposes, except that any such existing use| 
“may be continued.” 

In determining the scope and meaning of | 
the phrase just quoted ‘“‘we must look at the 
object of the restriction and the exceptions 
to it.” Attorney General v. Ayer, 148 Mass. 
584, 587, N. E. 451. The ultimate object of 
zoning ordinances is to confine certain classes 
of buildings and uses to designated localities 
or districts. The continued existence of non- 
.canforming uses is inconsistent with that ob- 
ject and it is intended that conditions be 
reduced to conformity as speedily as possible 
without working substantial injustice to the 
interests of those who are making noncon- 
forming uses of property at the time of the 
——- of the regulations. Avoidance of 
Bu injustice is the purpose of exceptions 
such as are contained in section V. 

The accepted method of accomplishing the 
ultimate object is that, while the alien use 
is permitted to continue until some change 
is made or contemplated, thereupon, so far 
as is expedient, advantage is taken of this | 
fact to compel a lessening or suppression of | 
the nonconformity. Thayer v. Board of Ap- 
peals, 114 Conn. 15, 23, 157 Atl. 273; Lathrop 
v. Norwich, 111 Conn. 616, 623, 151 Atl. 183. 

From the purpose of the restriction and the 
exception now under consideration it is plain 
that “continue” is employed in the sense of 
to keep up or maintain a particular condi- 
tion, course, or series of actions without such 
intervention as will break the continuity. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary; 
Bridges v. Kopelman, 117 N. Y. Sup. 306; El- 
well v. Elwell, 128 N. Y. Sup. 495; I Words & | 
Phrases (2d Series) 971, 972; Belknap v. Bel- 
+ 2 Johns. Ch. (N. Y.) 463, 465; 2 Words 
& rases (Ist Series) p. 1508. | 

Under this construction temporary non-' 
occupancy of the premises or interruption or) 
suspension of a nonconforming use without | 
substitution of a conforming use or conduct 
significant of abandonment would not work 
a termiantion of the right to resume the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 





Tax Appraisal Opposed 
By Oklahoma Commission | 


Oklahoma City, Okl«., Nov. 10. 


Report of a board of appraisers chosen | 


by the Oklahoma County Court and the} 


;Court of Marion County a bill in the na- 





State Tax Commission, fixing the valua- | 
tion of the estate of the late Thomas B. 


Slick, for inheritance tax purposes at $6,- | 


716,960, was opposed by the Tax Commis- | 


i j | the vendor at the expiration of three months | 
sion, which asked yg = |and imposing the same liability on the vendee 


The appraisers had reported the} 


estate valuation at 
court. 
gross value of the Slick estate at $23,323,- 


179, with $16,515,219 subject to debts and | 


other lega! exemptions. 
J. Berry King, Attorney General, esti- 


mated the State will get an inheritance |the bank. 


tax of $342,356 on the basis of the report 
on the estate’s valuation made by the 
board of appraisers. 
epresentatives sought a larger net valua- 
= in for -nheritance tax purposes. 
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Transfer Prior to Closing of Bank Held Not 


To Affect Transferors’ Liability 





Springfield, Ill. 
CHARLES SANDERS ET AL 
v. 
THE MERCHANTS State BANK OF CENTRALIA 
ET AL, 
Supreme Court of Illinois. 
No. 20942. 

On gehearing. 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of Marion 
County. 

J. J. MCLAUGHLIN, WILSON and WILSON and | 
W. Gorpon Murpuey for appellants; R. | 
J. Branson and June C, Situ for ap- 
pellees. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 22, 1931 


Dunn, J—The Merchants State Bank of 
Centralia was incorporated on May 22, 1900, | 
with a capital stock of $50,000, which was/| 
increased on April 21, 1920, to $100,000. Rig 
as the result of an examination by the 
Auditor of Public Accounts and his find- 
ing that the bank was operated with an in- 
eufficient portion of its assets in cash, its 
cash resources being only. $13,915.54 at that 
time and its liabilities more than $1,000,000. 

The Auditor appointed a receiver for the 
bank and filed a bill for the confirmation 
of the appointment, the dissolution of ee 
he 
appointment was confirmed by the court 
on Jan. 19, 1931, and the receiver has pro- 
ceeded to collocet the assets of the bank| 


! 
At the January term, 


1931, of the Circuit 
ture of a creditor’s bill was filed in acord-| 
ance with the provisions of section 11 of the 
Banking Act, against the bank, its stock- 
holders at the time of its suspension and 
former stockholders who had _ transferred 
their stock, by seven creditors of the bank 
in behalf of themselves and of all other 
creditors who might desire to join in the 


++ + 


A demurrer to the bill was overruled and 
an answer and replication were filed. The| 
cause was heard by the chancellor, and on 
April 24, 1931, a decree was entered against 
the defendants to the bill. Many of the 
defendants who were stockholders at the 
time of the bank’s suspension paid the par 
value of their stock in satisfaction of their 
liability, or secured payment, and many of 
those who were not stockholders but once 
had been, though they had transferred their 
stock before the bank’s suspension, did the | 
same thing. 

The decree directed the payment within 
ten days, by certain defendants named, of 
the respective sums adjudged against them 
severally, amounting in the aggregate to 
$56,200, and awarded execution. 

It also found that a number of the defend- 
ants who were stockholders at the time of the 
bank’s suspension, or who formerly had been 
stockholders, had paid to the receiver who 
had been appointed on this bill sums amount- 
ing in the aggregate’ to $55,687.50, being the 
full amounts for which they were, respectively, 
liable, and others had satisfactorily secured 
or made satisfactory arrangements to pay 
sums amounting in the aggregate to $47,012.50, 
being the full amounts for which they were, 
respectively, liable. 

As to those who had paid, the court decreed 
that their liabilities to the creditors were 
discharged and satisfied, and as to those who 
had secured or satisfactorily arranged for the 
payment of the amounts claimed from them 
the decree ordered that the court retain ju- | 
risdiction of the cause. Thirteen of the de- 
fendants, including Martha Barron, who had 
never. been a stockholder, but was sued on 
account of her deceased husband's liability, 
have appealed severally and have joined in 
the assignment of errors on the record. 

None of the appellants was a stockholder 
at the time of the bank’s suspension, but all 
except Martha Barron had been stockholders 
at some time during the operation of the 
bank and had transferred their stock from 
two days to eight or nine years before its 


suspension. The number of the defendants 
was ninety-seven. 


+++ 


The questions presented for decision and | 
argued by counsel are: (1) Whether all the 
successive owners of the same shares of stock 
can be held liable to the amount of the par 
value of those shares for debts accruing dur- 
ing the respective periods of ownership of 
such successive owners. (2) What is the pe- 
riod of limitation, if any, under the statute, 
to a suit to recover on the stockholder’s lia- 
bility? (3) Can the heir, legatee or distributee 
of a stockholder who has died and whose 
estate has been administered upon and dis- 
tributed be held liable to creditors of the 
bank because of the stockholder’s liability? 

The first of these questions is answered 
by the case of Golden v. Cerrenka, 278 Ill. 
409, in which it was held that the language 
of the Constitution was intended to impose | 
upon shareholders in banks, in addition to| 
their investment in the stock (which is, of 
course, liable to the creditors of a bank), 
a further personal responsibility to the 
creditors to the extent of the par value of 
their stock. 

It was further held that the constitutional 
lability of a stockholder to the bank's | 
creditors is for all its liabilities accruing 
while he or she remains such stockholder 
to the extent of his stock. 

The Constitution of 1848 (art. 10, sec. 4,) 
provided that “the stockholders in every 
corporation or joint stock association for 
banking purposes, issuing bank notes, or 
any kind of paper credits to circulate as 
money, shall be individually responsible, to 
the amount of their respective share or 
shares of stock in any such corporation or 
association, for all its debts or liabilities of 
every kind,” and the provisions of special 
charters which were granted to banks be- 
fore the Constitution of 1870 usually con- 
tained like provisions declaring the stock- 
holder liable for all the debts of the bank. 

The provisions before the Constitution of | 
1870 made the stockholders liable not only 
for all the bills of the bank but for all its 
debts and liabilities of every kind to the 
amount of their respective shares of stock, 
without any other limitation. Section 6 of 
article 11 of the Constitution of 1870 pro- 
vides that “every stockholder in a banking 
corporation or institution shall be individ- 
ually responsible and liable to its creditors, | 
over and above the amount of stock by him| 
or her held, to an amount equal to his or 
her respective shares so held, for all its lia- 
bilities accruing while he or she remains 
such stockholder.” 


++ + 


| 

While these provisions of the two consti- | 
tutions are couched in slightly different 
language there is no substantial difference 
in meaning, except that the provision of the | 
Constitution of 1848 is limited to banks of 
issue while that of the Constitution of 1870 
extends to all banks, whether of issue, de- 
posit or discount, and except, also, that the | 
liability imposed by the former constitution | 
is for all the debts and liabilities of the| 
bank of every kind, while the liability im- 
posed by the present constitution is only | 
for the liabilities accruing while the stock- | 
holder remains a stockholder. f 

Under the Constitution of 1848 the stock- 
holders of a bank at any particular time were 
individually responsible to the amount of 
their respective shares for all the debts or 
liabilities of the bank of every kind, and not 
for such debts or liabilities, only, as accrued 
during their ownership of their respective 
shares. This liability was a charge or lien 
on each share of stock to the amount of its 
par value, which followed the share into the | 
hands of each successive holder. 

By the transfer of his stock the owner ceased 
to be a stockholder and the purchaser became 
a stockholder in his stead and assumed the 
vendor's liability, because of his ownershi 
of the stock, for all the debts of the ban 
to the extent of his stock. In various charters 
granted to corporations by special acts of the 
Legislature the liability imposed by the 
Constitution was extended for three months, 
or sometimes for a greater period, after the 
transfer of the stock, and in such cases both 
the seller of the stock and the purchaser were 
liable for the period after the transfer pro- | 
vided in the charter of the bank. 

The creditor might sue either the vendor 
or the vendee of the stock, but if the vendor 
paid the debt it was held that he could com- 
pel the vendee to reimburse him by reason 
ef his assumption of the stockholder's lia- 
bility. This was the law under the Coristi- 
tution of 1848. The trancQer of shares of stock 





had the effect of terminating the liability of 
' 
from the date of the transfer. 

Buchanan Vv. 105 Ill. 


Meisser, 638, 


a depositor, against a single stockholder of 
The bank's charter provided that 


“whenever default shall be made in the pay- 
ment of any debt or liability contracted by 
such corporation, the stockholders shall be 


Tax Commission | held individually responsible for an amountj/and such 
equal to the amount of the stock held by} liability is 


them, respectively, and such liability 


he ante | 


ment of the stock and publication of a notice 
thereof in a newspaper,’’ etc. 

In these cases it was held that upon 
that the bank was indebted to the pl 


when these debts were contracted the de- 


fendant was a stockholder in the bank, and 
that the bank was insolvent, the plaintiff 
was entitled to judgment for the amount of 
not exceeding the amount of 


his deposits, 
the defendant's stock. 


These two cases were followed by that of/ 
Thebus v. Smiley, 110 Ill, 316, another action | 
by a depositor against a stockholder in the 


fame People’s Bank of Belleville. This case, 


like the other two, sustained the action and | 
affirmed the judgment against the stock-| 
holder, and also decided two other questions | 
which arose in the later case, viz., that the| 
creditor first suing, who is guilty of no laches 


in prosecuting his suit, was entitled to prior- 


ak over a creditor suing subsequently but 
who obtains judgment first, and that in case 
of successive saJes and transfers of the same 
stock a judgment against the first holder for | 0es into liquidation, and the persons owning 
the full amount of the stock and its payment, 


precludes any further liability on that stock. 


+~+ + 

The first of these two questions is decided 
upon the doctrine that the creditor of a cor- 
poration first suing a stockholder in respect 
of his individual liability, acquires by the 
bringing of suit a preference over other 
creditors which neither they nor the stock 
holders can defeat, unless, possibly, by bring- 
ing a general winding-up bill. 

Such a suit.may be said to be an equitable 
attachment of the stockholder’s liability to 
the extent of the plaintiff creditor's claim, 
and the stockholder cannot, after notice of 
such a suit, defeat the suing creditor by pay- 
ing the claims of other creditors so was as 
to exhaust his liability. The other of the two 
questions was decided on the ground that 
there could be but one amount for which 
there was liability on account of the same 
share of stock when that liability equals or 
exceeds the amount of the share. While both 
the assignor and the asignee maf be liable, 
the assignor because the debt was incurred 
by the corporation within three months after 
the date of the assignment and the assignee 
because it was incurred while he was the 
owner of the stock, 
satisfaction. 

Where the assignor is held liable on such 
stock after he has sold and transferred it to 
another, he is entitled to recover the amount 
from the holder into whosesoever hands it may 
have passed, on the ground that each suc- 
cessive holder stands in the assignor’s shoes 
as respects the stock and the liabilities grow- 
ing out of it. It is said in the Thebus case 
that the cases holding this rule proceed on 
the hypothesis that the stock has attached 
to it a liability, equal in amount, on account 
of debts incurred by the corporation, to be 
discharged by the person who is, at the time 
such debts are incurred and for three months 
afterward, its legal holder, and not upon 
that of the successive personal liability of 
each holder of the stock for debts contracted 
while he is holder. 


++ + 

Of course, the liability under the terms of 
this charter was different from that imposed 
by section 6 of Article 11 of the constitution 
of 1876, which is the individual and personal 
liability, to the extent of his stock, of every 
stockholder for all the liabilities of the bank 
while he remains a stockholder and in respect 
to which section 6 of the Banking Act pro- 
vides no transfer of stock shall operate as 
a release. 

Root v. Sinnock, 120 Ill. 350, was an action 
of assumpsit by a creditor of the Union Bank 
of Quincy, who was a depositor in the bank, 
against a stockholder. The charter of the 
bank provided that “the stockholders in this 
corporation shall be individually liable to the 
amount of their stock for all debts of the 
corporation, and such liability shall continue 
for three months after the transfer of any 
stock on the books of the corporation.” In 
that case it was said that the lMability is 
because of being a stockholder—that is, be- 
cause of the ownership of stock—and that it 
was not necessary that it affirmatively ap- 
pear that the defendant was a stockholder 
when the cause of action accrued, but it was 
sufficient that he was a stockholder when 
suit was brought. 

In the opinion the case of Brown v. Hitch- 
cock, 36 Ohio St. 681, was cited and the fol- 
lowing quotation from the opinion was ap- 
proved: “The expression, ‘all stockholders,’ 
must be regarded, in the absence of any leg- 
islative indication to the contrary, as includ- 
ing not only those who were such at the time 
the indebtedness was incurred, but all those 
who successively stand in their shoes in re- 
spect to the same stock.” The opinion in the 
Tilinois case then continued: “The liability 
being because of the ownership of stock, it 
follows the steck into whosoever hands it 
may go, and w.oscever purchases it does so 
at the risk of this liability, and in consonance 
with this view we have held that the liability 
once discharged, the stock is thereafter free 
of any further liability on account of owner- 
ship—Thebus v. Smiley, 110 Ill. 316." * 

The effect of a transfer of stock under the 
Constitution of 1870 is different. The debts 
of the bank are no charge or lien upon shares 
of stock which are transferred. The vendor 
is liable to the amount of his shares for the 
debts of the bank accrued during his own- 
ership of the stock up to the time of their 
transfer, but the transfer gives the purchaser 
the shares free of the debts of the corpora- 
tion. His liability for the banks’ debts be- 
gins with his acquisition of the stock by the 
transfer and attaches only in favor of the 
debts accruing after the transfer to him and 
during his ownership of the stock. 


+++ 


The meaning of the constitutional provision 
is that the persons who were stockholders of 
the bank at the time credit was extended to 
it or a liability was incurred by it should be 
individually and personally liable to the credi- 
tors to an amount equal to their stock and 
no more. These conclusions were all an- 
nounced in Golden v. Cervenka, supra. 

The transfer of stock which under the Con- 
stitution of 1848 released the vendor's liability 
has no such effect under the Constitution of 
1870. The constitutional provision is, that 
every stockholder shall be responsible to an 
amount equal to his shares, for all the liabili- 
ties accruing while he remains a stockholder. 

The holder of the first certificate of stock 
issued is responsible for all the debts of the 
bank to the extent of the stock represented 
by that certificate until he transfers it. He 
remains liable after the transfer to the same 
extent as before, but not for any debt sub- 


there can be but one 


| sequently accruing. His liability does not at- 


tach to the stock transferred but remains his 
personal obligation, and his vendee becomes 
liable only for such debts as accrue during 
his ownership of the stock. 

So it is with each successive holder. Each 
is Hable, by the express language of the con- 
stitution, to an amount equal to his shares 
for all the liabilities of the bank accruing 
during his ownership, and no more. If the 
owner of one share of stock has been such 
owner since the organization of the bank 
until its failure 20 years later, his liability 
for its debts is limited to $100. If he is the 
owner of another sMare which was trans- 
ferred to him within a week of the bank's 
failure, his lability on account of this share 
is also limited to $100. This share may, how- 
ever, have been transferred a dozen times, and 
while the liability of each one of the other 
11 owners of the share is limited to $100, the 
several liabilities on the one share may ag- 
gregate $1,260. 

++ + 


The constitution suggests no method of 
terminating the successive personal liability 
of each holder to the amount of his stock 
except the payment of the debts for which 
he is bound, unless there is some statute of 
limitations applicable to the case. It neces- 
sarily follows that the doctrine of Thebus 
v. Smiley, supra, that the payment by any 
of the successive holders of the par value of 
a single share of stock releases the whole lia- 
bility on that share of stock has no appli- 
cation to banks organized under the con- 
stitution of 1870. A liability of each stock- 
holder for such debts, only, as accrued dur- 
ing his ownership of his stock. as under the 
constitution of 1870, is inconsistent with a 
liability which holds him, as under the con- 
stitution of 1848, for all debts existing at the 
time of the transfer to him of his stock and 
releases him from all Hability on his transfer 
of the stock and imposes the liability on his 
transferee. 

The constitutional provision of the consti- 
tution of 1870 in regard to the liabilities of 
stockholders in banking institutions is a self- 
executing provision and needs no legislation 
to enforce it. Being a part of the organic law, 
it requires no popular election to make its 
effect more binding. No banking act can go 
into operation in this State of which the 


| constitutional provision in question shall not | 


be a part. By virtue of the inherent power 
of the constitution itself such provision is 


and | grafted into every banking law which is passed | 
Thompson v. Meisser, 108 id, 359, were two | 
actions of debt, each brought by a creditor | of the people. 
of the People’s Bank of Belleville who was | 


by the Legislature or submitted to the votes 
Dupee v. Swigert, 127 Ill. 494; 
City of East St. Louis v. People, 124 id. 655; 
City of East St. Louis v. Amy, 120 U. S. 600. 

Under the Constitution the stockholder is 
responsible to the amount of his stock for 
all the liabilities of the bank incurred dur- 
ing his ownership of stock and no more, 
responsibility continues until the 

paid or otherwise discharged. 


shall | Stockholders of a bank at the time credit 
continue until three months after an assign-| was extended to it or a liability was incurred | times payable 


roof 
ntiff 
in various amounts for money deposited, that 


by it are individually and personally liable 
to o creditors to an amount equal to their 
stock. 

That liability is to be determined in ac- 
cordance with the rule announced in the 
|case of People v. Tallmadge, 328 Ill. 210, fol- 
lowing Clayton's case, 1 Meriv, 572, that in 
the case of a banking account the appropri- 
ation of money deposited and paid out must 
| be in the order in which the receipts and 
| 


;}account. Presumably it is the sum first paid 
in that is first drawn out; the first item on 
the debit side that is discharged by the first 
item on the credit side. 

a 


cited 

Cases have been cited to us in which the 
courts of other States have arrived at con- 
clusions at variance in some respects with 
those which we have announced. 
cisions have been reached upon a considera- 
tion of the respective constitutions of those 
States whose language is usually not the 
same as Ours, and sometimes upon a different 
construction given the same language. 
instance, the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington held the word “accruing,” in 
the phrase “accruing while they remain such 
stockholders,”’ to mean “which have accrued,” 
and the whole phrase to mean which have 
accrued while they remain such stockholders, 
and that the debt accrues only on its ma- 
turity. 

“Contracts, debts and engagements,” the 
court says, “then accrue, not when the bank 
receives a deposit, for instance, but when the 
depositor makes a demand for the payment 


insolvent and the deposit by operation of law 
then becomes due and payable. The con- 
tracts, debts and engagements of a solvent 
bank have, therefore, accrued when the bank 


stock at that time are the ones who are liable 
for the constitutional superadded liability to 
;meet those contracts, debts and engage- 

ments. * * * 

“The conclusion, therefore, is, that upon 
the failure of a State bank the then _real 
holders of stock in that institution are liffble, 
up to an amount equal to the par value of 
their stock, for all contracts, debts and en- 
gagements of the bank which become due 
upon its failure; that this obligation is a sec- 
}ondary one, enforceable by the State bank- 
| ng authorities.” Duke v. Johnson, 211 Pac. 
(Wash.) 710. , 

The three principles involved in the last 
oe just quoted are the precise opposite 
of the conclusions announced by our deci- 
sions, in many cases extending over a long | 
period of years, and we are not convinced by | 
the reasoning of this case or the other cases 
which have been cited that our previous qdeci- 
| Sions have been wrong or should be overruled. | 
On the contrary, we are convinced that the | 
construction of our Constitution in our pre- 
vious decisions has been correct and we ad- | 
here to the ~~. announced. 

a 





| 
In an important particular, very materially 
| affecting the responsibility of stockholders in | 
banking corporations, our Constitution differs | 
from the Constitution of the State of Wash- 
ington construed in Duke v. Johnson, supra. 
The section of the Constitution construed in | 
that case was section 11 of article 12 and reads 
as follows: “Each stocklfolder of any banking 
| or insurance corporation or joint stock asso- 
ciation shall be individually and personally 
liable equally and rataby, and not one for| 
another, for all contracts, debts, and engage- 
ments of such corporation or association ac- 
cruing while they remain such stockholders, 
to the extent of the amount of their stock 
therein at the par value thereof. in addition | 
to the amount invested in such shares.” Other 
States have similar provisions for an equal 
and ratable liability and not one for another, 
but there is no such provision in our Consti- 
tution. e 

In regard to the application of the Statute 
of Limitations, the appellees contend that 
no question of the Statute of Limitations 
arises on the record, because, while the debt 
of the bank to its creditor and the liability 
of the stockholder accrue at the same time— 
that is, at the time the indebtedness is in- 
curred by the bank—yet no cause of action 
accrues against either the bank or the stock- 
holder until the debt, or liability becomes due; 
that the cause of action accrues against both 
at the same time, and that time is when 
thes bank becomes insolvent, suspends pay- 
ment, closes its doors or quits business. 

On the other hand, it is argued on behalf 
of the appellants that the bank's liabilities 
in large part are barred by the Statute of 
Limitations; that the argument of the ap- 
pellees applies only to deposits payable on 
demand and subject to check and not to lia- 
bilities evidenced by promissory notes exe- 
cuted or indorsed by the bank, drafts accepted 
or indorsed by the bank, certificates of de- 
posit payable at fixed dates, breaches of con- 
tracts, or covenants in deed or leases, torts, 
deceit, misrepresentation or fraud, or other 
forms of obligation or liability upon which 
no demand is necessary before the bringing 


of suit. 
+++ 


Upon such liabilities the ¢ause of action 
accrues against the bank upon the breach 
of its contract, the commission of the tort 
or fraud or the making of the misrepresenta- 
tion, and an action may be begun at once 
against the bank for such breach, and against 
the stockholder at the same time upon his 
constitutional liability. 

The appellants and the appellees agree that 
the only question raised upon the record are 
correctly stated in the appellants’ brief, and 
those questions have been heretofore stated 
in this opinion. The transcript of the rec- 
ord filed is a praecipe transcript, which con- 
tains only the amended bill, a stipulation of 
facts between the appellants and the appel- 
lees, and the decree appealed from. 

It was stipulated that all questions involved | 
in the litigation may be raised upon this 
record have been duly raised and preserved 
by cere Dg answers, replications and 
exceptions, and that any and all questions 
which may be raised upon the record have 
been properly raised and preserved, includ- 
ing any and all statutes of limitations. Such 
questions as arise upon the decree and the 
chancellor’s findings of fact upon which the 
decree is based are open to consideration. 

The decree finds all the facts stated in the) 
first. paragraph of this opinion—that the total | 
liabilities of the bank to its creditors, whose 
number is 9,674, unpaid and unsatisfied, are | 
$740,000, which have been proved; that the 
several items of such liabilities are correctly 
set forth in a report attached to the decree 
and made a part of it, and that the items 
of such indebtedness of the bank to its cred- 
itors during each period of the ownership of 
stock as set forth in the report exceeds the | 
sum of $100 a share of stock owned by. the | 
po defendants during such several pe- 
riods. 

The decree then sets forth’ in paragraph 10 
a list of persons named who are parties de- 
fendant sued as stockholders, and finds that 
each of such defehdants, respectively, held 
the number of shares of stock during the re- 
spective periods of time and was liable to the 
creditors of the bank to the extent severally 
mentioned, all as stated in 245 numbered sub- 
paragraphs of paragraph 10 of the decree. 

Each of these subparagraphs of paragraph 
10, so far as it affects the appellants, except 
Martha Barron, concerns the shares of stock 
represented by a single certificate owned by 
one of the appellants from a certain date to 
another certain date and finds the amount 
of the claims of ereditors which accrued be- 
tween those two dates. Each subparagraph 
then states the conclusion that the particular 
stockholder mentioned in the subparagraph 
is liable for $100 for each of the shares of 
stock covered by the particular certificate | 
mentioned. 

The proceedings in the cause and the judg- 
ment are before us on this record and the 
; assignments of error which have been made 
and argued in the written briefs. The errors 
assigned are eight in number, but all are 
substantially included in the following three: 
(1) Overruling the demurrer to the amended 
bill; (2) holding against the appellants upon 
their pleas of the Statute of Limitations; (3) 
entering the decree without any sufficient evi- 
dence on which to base it and contrary to the 
j}law and the evidence. The first of these al- | 
leged errors was waived by pleading over, and 
it:is not argued. 


+++ 


The second has been argued on each side 
by counsel for the parties and also in the 
briefs of the amici curiae which they were 
permitted to file. An examiantion of the 
abstract, and of the transcript itself, does not 
disclose the contents of the answer or of 
any plea, or, indeed, that any plea was filed, | 
though there is a recital in the decree that | 
the appeli@hts withdrew their answers and 
filed a demurrer, which was overruled, and 
that they then refiled their answer to the 
amended bill and evidence was taken in open 
court, followed by the findings of the court 
and its decree. 

In this condition of the record it is im- 
possible to determine the sufficiency of any 
plea or pleas whose contents are not before 
us, but are left wholly to the imagination, 





Those de- | 


For | 


of his deposit, or when the bank becomes | 





uncontrolled except by the stipulation which 
has been mentioned in regard to the question 
raised on the record, including “any and all 
| statutes of limitation.” 

The questions argued in regard to the 
Statute of Limitations are, whether the five- 
year or the ten-year Statute of Limitations 
applies in favor of the stockholder, and, 
When does a cause of action accrue in favor 
of the creditor? An answer to these ques- 
tions would require a division of each, de- 
pendent upon the character of the creditors’ 
claims. The decree makes no distinction in 
this respect among the creditors. Every find- 
jing of the court is a general finding of the 
| total liabilities of the bank to all its credi- 
|tors, without any distinction. 

The total amount of all the bank's liabili- 
ties at the date of the decree was found to 
be $740,000. It cannot be assumed that this 
amount was all due to depositors, and, even 
if this could be assumed, it cannot be as- 
sumed that all these deposits were subject 
to check. « Usually a bank has savings de- 
posits, which are subject to a certain num- 
ber of days’ notice before payment may be 
| demanded. 

Certificates of deposit are also issued, some- 
on demand, sometimes on 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


payments take place and are carried into the| CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Process—Service on Secretary of State 





after revocation of authority of designated agent—Validity of statute—Due process 
of law—Equal protection of laws—Determination of constitutionality on application 


for writ of prohibition— 


A Washington statute (Rem. Comp. Stat., section 3854) which provides for the 
service Of process, in an action against a foreign corporation which has withdrawn 
from the State and has revoked the authority of its designated agent, by service 
upon the Secretary of State, without requiring the Secretary, after being so served, 
to give the corporation notice thereof, does not deny such a corporation due process 
of the law in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 


by reason of its faiiure to provide for such notice. 


Nor does it deny such a foreign 


corporation the equal protection of the laws in violation of such amendment be- 
cause domestic corporations and insurance companies, so served are entitled, under 


other statutes, to notice thereof. 


The Washington Supreme Court, on a foreign corporation’s application for a 
writ of prohibition to restrain the Superior Court from proceeding with a cause 
after the corporation was so served, declared that the question of the validity of 
the statute under such due process and equal protection clauses was not free from 


doubt, but resolved the doubt in favor of the statute. 


The court stated that the 


quesion was primarily a Federal question not yet definitely determined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States and that a denial of the writ would permit a 
trial on the merits in which case the court, in the event of an appeal, could again 
consider the question and the error, if any, could be corrected by the Supreme 


Court of the United States. 


Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., ex rel. v. Superior Court for Spokane County 
et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 24002, Oct. 13, 1932. 





EXTRADITION—Forcible removal from demanding State—Decision of court of ene 
State sustaining writ of habeas corpus as res judicata in other State— 

A person who was indicted in the State of Illinois for a violation of a State law 
and was later indicted by the Federal court in that State for an offense against the 
United States and on conviction in the Federal court was removed by Federal 


authorities from such State to the Federal penitentiary in 


ansas, and who, on 


discharge from custody, was arrested in Kansas at the request of the Governor of 


Illinois upon an extradition warrant but was discharged in a Kansas court on 
habeas corpus upon the theory that he was not a fugitive from justice in that he 


was removed from the State of Illinois by Federai officials, was held subject to 
extradition by a State court of Minnesota on his subsequent removal to such State 


and his arrest therein upon a rendition warrant. 


The Minnesota Supreme Court 


discharged the writ of habeas corpus sued on in such State, holding that he was a 
fugitive from justice notwithstanding his removal from the demanding State by 
Federal authorities, and that it was not precluded from so holding by the Kansas 
court decision on the theory that such decision was res judicata. 

Shapiro, Minn. ex rel., v. Wall, Sheriff, etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 29313, Oct. 28, 


1932, 





HUSBAND AND WIFE—Right of one spouse to sue other in tort—Effect of Married 
Women’s Act—Wife’s action against husband for injuries caused by negligence of 


husband’s chauffeur— 


A wife may not sue her husband for personal injuries in the State of Montana. 
In an action by a wife for injuries sustained as a passenger in her husband’s 
automobile as a result of the alleged negligence of the husband's chauffeur, the 
husband’s demurrer was sustained. The judgment for the husband, rendered on 


the wife’s refusal to plead over, was affirmed on appeal. 


The question of whether 


one spouse could sue the other for personai tort was one of first impression in 


such State. 


The court held that provisions of the Montana Married Women’s Act 


that “a married woman in her own name may prosecute actions for injuries to 
her reputation, person, property and character, or for enforcement of any legal 
or equitable right, and may in like manner defend any action brought against 
herself,” and that “a married woman may sue and be sued in the same manner 
as if she were sole,” did not change the common law rule that husband and wife 
may not sue each other in tort even though it be conceded that either may sue 


the other respecting properly rights. 


The court declared that “courts and text 


writers have discussed the policy of permitting husband and wife to sue each other 
for tort with strongly opposing views,” that “some view the change with com- 
placency, other with alarm” and that “some think such policy liberal and consistent 
with the aim of the Married Women’s Act, others think it illogical and funda- 


mentally destructive of the marriage relation.” 


The court further declared that 


“such a radical and far-reaching change should be wrought only by language so 
plain as to show unmistakable evidence of legislative intention.” 
Conley v. Conley; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6937, Oct. 26, 1932. 





INTOXICATING LIQUOR—Abatement of nuisance—Necessity of service of proc- 
ess on defendant—Suit in personam as distinguished from suit in rem—vValidity 
of judgment for costs in absence of service of process— ‘ 

In a suit in equity to abate a nuisance under the National Prohibition Act, a 
judgment for costs against a defendant on whom process was not served was void 
for want of jurisdiction. Such a proceeding is a suit in personam and not as claimed 
by the Government a claim in rem against the property. The suit must be begun 
by service of subpoena on an owner, lessee tenant or occupant, and the closing of 
the premises is by way of special relief which may be granted in aid of a decree 


abating a nuisance. 


United States v. Hughes et al.; D. C., M. D. Pa., No. E-770, Oct. 24, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—Effective transfer of stock—Statutes 


of limitation—Enfo 
of deceased stockholder— 


ment of stockholders’ liability against heirs and distributees 


Transferors of shares of stock of an Illinois State bank were liable to the extent 
of the par value of their stock for the debts which accrued during their ownership 
of the stock on the appointment of a receiver of the bank subsequent to the trans- 
fer, under a provision of the State Constitution that “every stockholder in a bank- 
ing corporation or institution shall be individually responsibie and liable to its 
creditors, over and above the amount of stock by nim or her held, to an amount 
equal to his or her respective shares so held, for all its liabilities accruing while 


he or she remains such stockholder.” 


All the successive owners of the same shares of stock are liable for the amount 
of the par value for debts accruing during the respective periods of ownership of 


such successive owners. 


The bank’s debts are not a charge or lien upon the shares 


of stock which are transferred. The transferee takes the stock free of the debts 
which have accrued prior to the transfer and is liable only for such debts as accrue 
during his ownership of the stock. The stockholders’ liability is to be determined, 
in the case of a banking account, by the application of the first item on the credit 
side to the discharge of the first item on the debit side. The appropriation of money 
deposited and paid out must be: in the order in which tMe receipts and payments 
take place and are carried into the account. 

Each stockholder or class of stockholders may invoke a statute of limitations 
against any creditor or class of creditofS’ who may be subject to its operation. A 


plea of the statute must apply to a particular creditor or class of creditors. 


As to 


deposits payable on demand, the statute is not availabie to a stockholder if the 
depositor’s demand has been made within the period of limitations. 

Heirs, legatees and distributees of deceased stockholders whose estates have been 
administered upon and distributed are not liable to creditors of the bank where 
the creditors have not filed claims against the estates within one year from the 
granting of administration under section 70 of the Illinois Administration Act, 
although the bank was closed more than one year after the granting of administra- 
tion. The failure of the creditors to make a demand on the bank for payment of 
the debt and to exhibit a claim against the estate during the one-year period al- 
lowed therefor precludes the creditors from participating in the distribution of the 
assets of the estate and from proceeding against a distributee—Sanders et al. v. 


The Merchants State Bank of Centralia et al. 


Nov. 11, 1932. 


(Ill, Sup, Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1646, 





ZONING—Exemption as to nonconforming use existing at time of adoption of 
regulations—Termination of right—Use of premises subsequent to adoption of 
zoning regulations as termination of right to continue nonconforming uses exist- 
ing at the time of the adoption of the regulation— 

A building in a residential zone of a Connecticut town which was used as a 
restaurant and tea room at the time of the adoption of the zoning regulations 
could not be used for other than residential purposes six years thereafter under 
a provision that “any nonconforming usé existing at the time of the passage of 
these regulations may be continued” where it was used as a Summer residence 


during the Summer months of two of the intervening years. 


The owner contended 


in support of the right to use the building for nonresidential purposes, that the 
right was not lost by its use as a residence subsequent to the adoption of the regu- 
lations but remained available for exercise by resumption of nonconforming uses 
until the building should be so altered as io be no longer adapted to such uses. 
The court refused to sustain the contention and affirmed the lower court’s judgment 
restraining the use of the building for other than residential purposes, holding that 
the word “continue” should be construed “in the sense of to keep up or maintain 
a particular condition, course, or series of actions without such intervention as 
will break the continuity,” and that under such construction the resumption of 
business uses after the occupancy of the building as a residence was not a con- 
tinuation of such business uses, within the meaning of the exemption, as to a non- 
conforming use in existence at the time of the adoption of the regulations.—Town 


of Darien et al. v. Webb et al. 
11, 1932. 





fixed dates. 
tors, banks become liable on their 
promissory nptes for money borrowed, on 
bill rediscounted upon the bank's indorse- 
ment, on cashier's checks, for rent, the sal- 
aries of its officers, and other current ex- 
penses and other forms of liability, besides 
its liability to its depositors. 

Among the liabilities of this bank may be 
claims of the character of each of the forms 
of liability which have been mentioned and 
of other forms, and to some of them the 


five-year Statute of Limitations may be ap-' positor is to pay the money deposited on de- 


propriate and to others the ten-year statute, 
and the Statute of Limitations may begin 
to run against some at a different date 
from others. A plea of the Statute of Limi- 
tations must apply to a particular claim or 
class of claims. 

Each stockholder or class of stockholders 
may file pleas of the statute against any 
creditor or class of creditors who may be 
subject to its operation. It is manifest that 
there are-probably many creditors -against 
whose claims no plea of any statute of limi- 
tations could be truthfully madeg It is 
equally probable that against some of the 
claims a statute of limitations may properly 
be pleaded and sustained. Under the stipu- 
lation that all questions involved in the liti- 
gation which may be raised upon the record 
have been duly raised by appropriate pleas, 
we may not decide upon the validity of those 


pleas which we have not seen and cannot see. | 


Neither the character of any item of in- 
debtedness found to have accrued during 
any one of these periods, nor the particular 
date when it accrued or when it became -lue. 
can be ascertained from this record, The 


| 





(Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors.) —7 U. S. Daily, 1646, Nov. 





! 
Besides liabilities to its deposi- | decree finds only that each debt accrued be- | 
own | tween the two dates of the purchase of 


stock 
and its saie. The date when any item be- 


came due, if it became due at any time be- 
fore the bank's suspension, cannot be as- 
certained unless it is held that the debt be- 
ing due from the bank on demand became 
due at the time the liability arose. This can- 


;not be true of the deposits. 


-~ + + 
The contract of the bank with each de- 


Mand made at its banking house, in such 
sums, at such‘times and to such persons as 
the depositor may direct. (Brahm vy. Adkins, 
77 Tll. 263; Planters Bank v. Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, 8 Gill & J. 449; Watson v. 
Phoenix Bank, 8 Metc. (Mass.) 217; Girard 
Bank v. Bank of Penn Township, 39 Pa. St. 


92; Elliott v. Capital City State Bank, 128 
Iowa, 275; Koelzer v. First Nat. Bank, 125 
Wis. 599. 


Until defMand the depositor can maintai:fl 


no action against the bank and therefore 
has no cause of action. The stockholder is 
Mable to the same extent as the bank—that 
is, to pay upon demand made of the* bank 
in such sums, at such times and to such 
persons as the depositor may direct. He can 
be held on no other terms and no action 
can be maintained against him until demand 
is\ made on the bank. 
-~+ + 

The stockholder is under no stricter liability 
than the bank, but under the constitution his 
liability is identical with the liability of the 


bank during the time he remains a stock-! 
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Knowles, Mrs. Lilian C. A. (Tomm). Economic 
| development in 19th century; France, Ger- 
| many, Russia, and.U. 8. by late... 
368 Lond., Routledge, 1932. 32-17460 
| Mokrejs, John. Story of Nanynka; first piano 
lessons for children, private or class. 40 p., 
illus. Phila., Theo. Presser co., 1932. 
| 32-17466 
|New York (City). Dept. of health. Milk 
| comm. Is loose milk a health hazard? Re- 
ort of comm. appointed to study public 
| ealth aspects of sale of loose milk in N. Y. 
city and to make recommendations. Milk 
| comm., Dept. of health, N. ¥. C. 254 p., 
;_ illus. N. ¥., Academy press, 1931. 32-17055 
Mohringer, Karl. Bridges of the Rhine: 
Roman, medieval, and modern; agcount of 
| Motable bridges over river Rhine and its 
| tributaries, with description of those re- 
| cently built, by ... 104 p., illus. Mess- 
kirch, Ger., J. Mohringer, 1931. 32-17053 
| Nebraska and North western digest, covering 
all cases reported in Nebr. reports, North 
western reporter and all of north western 
states reports from earliest times, with cur- 
rent cumulative pocket service keeping this 
| digest always to date. Comp. and ed. by 
publr.’s editorial staff. v. 1. St. Paul, West 
| pub. co., 1932. 32-16945 
| New Bedford, Mass. Vital records of . . . to 
| year 1850. v. 1. (New Eng. historic genea- 
log. society. Vital records of the towns of 
| Mass.) Boston, Mass., New Eng. historic 
genealogical society at charge of Eddy town- 
record fund, 1932-. 32-17124 
N. Y. Metropolitan museum of art. American 
wing. Handbook of American wing, by R. 
T. H. Halsey and Chas. O. Cornelius. 5th ed. 
306 p., illus. N. ¥., Museum, 1932. 
32-17128 
N. D. and North western digest, covering all 
cases reported. in N. D. reports, North west- 
ern reporter and all of north western States 
reports from earliest times, with current cu- 
mulative po@ket service keeping this digest 
always to gate. Comp. and ed. by pub.’s 
editorial staff. v.1. St. Paul, West pub. co., 
1932. 32-16946 
Rayhawk, Arthur L. Energy resources of U. 8. 


in relation to future population develop- 

; ments. 142 p. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic 
+ univ. of Amer., 1932.) Wash., D. C., 1932. 
32-16941 


| Richards, Tom L. White, brown woman; life 


| story of a trader in South seas, by ... with 
| Stuart Gurr. 286 p., plates. Lond., Hutch- 
inson, 1932. 32-17064 


Salwey, Jasper P. How to draw in pen and 
ink, illus. 66 p. Pelham, N. Y., Bridgman, 
| _ 1931. 32-17130 
Smoke, Kenneth L. Objective study of con- 
cept formation, by ... 46 p. (Psychoiog- 
ical review pubs. Psychological mono- 
graphs. vol. xlii, No. 4; whole no. 191.) 
Princeton, N. J., Psychological review co., 
1932. 32-17075 
Shibli, Jabir. Recent Gavelogmnente in teach- 
ing of geometry, by... (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia univ., 1932.) 252 p. 


State Col- 
lege, Pa., J. Shibli, 1932. 


32-17242 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
| AND PUBLICATIONS 





| Cases Decided in The Court of Claims of U. 8S. 
| Vol. 73, U. S. Court of Claims. ~~ $1.50. 
| 1-11998. 
Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advocate 
| General of the Army, 1912-1930—U. S. War 
| Dept. Price $1.00. 32-27308. 
| Journal of Agricultural Research—Oct, 1932, 
| Vol. 45, No. 7, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price $2.25 
| per year. 113-1837. 
The Canadian and Ordovician Formations and 

Fossils of South Manchuria—Bull, 164, U. 8. 

Natl. Museum. Price 50 cents. 32-27220. 
Catalogue of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
| Nautical Charts, Coast Pilots, Tide Tables, 
, Current Tables, Tidal Current Charts, Air- 

way Maps—Oct. 1932, Coast and Geodetic 

Survey, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at 

Survey. 7-6923. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


lil.—i4th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public Works 
and Buildings, Div. of 
1931, to Dec. 31, 1931. Springfield, 1932. 
Md.—1l7th Ann. Rept. of State Industrial Ac- 
cident Comm. for yr. Nov. 1, 1930, to Oct. 
we incl., Albert E. Brown. Annapolis, 
N. J.—Board of Public Utility Comrs., Statis- 
tics of Utilities, Private and Municipal, 1931. 
| Trenton, 1932. 
| De!l.—General Corporation Law of State and 
Franchise. Tax Law Relating to Domestic 
| Corporations as amended by 103rd General 
| Assembly. Dover, 1932. 
|S. C.—Ann. Rept. of Atty. Gen. for State to 
| General Assembly for Period Beginning Oct. 
| 1, 1930, and Ending Sept. 30, 1931, John M. 





Daniel, Atty. Gen. Columbia, 1932. 





Journal and Calendar 
Of the Supreme Court 


Nov. 10, 1932 


| Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
{Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
|Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
|land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 
|Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. Justice 
Cardozo. 

Joel W. JosepMson of Detroit, Mich.; 
Alice E. Alexander of Lansing, Mich.; 
| Lloyd O. Hart of Washington, Pa.; John 
lo. Judson of East Washington, Pa., and 
|Meyer Goldfarb of Washington, Pa., were 
|admitted to practice. 


|_ No. 31. J. H. Gwinn, Beneficiary of the 
| Estate of M. A. Gwinn, deceased, petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. aArgu- 
ment concluded by Mr. Assistant Attorney 
|General Youngquist for the respondent and 
|case submitted by Mr. Thomas A. Thatcher, 
|Mr. Llewellyn A. Luce, Mr.’ Ralph W. Davis, 
and Mr. R. W. Smith for the petitioner. 

| No. 33. Advance-Rumely Thresher Company, 
| Inc., appellant, v. A. M. Jackson. Argued by 
|Mr. Howard G. Fuller for the appellant, and 
|ease submitted by Mr. William Lemke for 
| the appellee. 

| No. 40. Bernard L. Shapiro, petitioner, v. 
| Horace B. Wilgus and David Bachman, Re- 
‘ceivers of Miller Robinson Company. Argued 
| by Mr. Jacob Weinstein for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Sidney E. Smith for the respond- 
ents. 
| No. 41, Sevier Commission Company et al., 
petitioners, v. Wallowa National Bank. Are- 
gued by Mr. John F. Reilly for the petitioners, 


and by Mr. Palmer L. Fales for the re- 
| spondenft. 
No. 42. Philip Elting, Collector of Customs, 


| etc., petitioner, v. North German Lloyd. Argu- 
|ment commenced by Mr. Assistant Attorney 
|General Rugg for the petitioner. 

Adjourned until Nov. 11 at 12 o'clock when 


| the day call will be Nos. 42, 48, 31, 52, 95, 
| 180, 53, 57, 63, and 38. 
holder, and not something different. The 


Statute of Limitations is ~ affirmative de- 
fense, and the burden of proving it rests upon 
the party pleading it. (Schell v. Weaver, 225 
Ill. 159.) Where part of the plaintiff's de- 
mand is barred and part is not, the aeicna- 
ant is required to prove the part which falls 
specifically within the protection of the stat- 
ute. (Buck v. Newberry. 55 W. Va. 681.) 

Since no distinct, individual item of lia- 
bility or class of items is pointed out in th» 
argument as having accrued during the own- 
ership of any particular shares of stock and 
|no date for the beginning of the running uf 
|the Statute of Limitations for any particular 
| debt or class of debts, there is no basis toe 
holding that any statute of limitations appli 
to any debt included in the decree, and tne 
questions of limitation of actions which havé@ 
been argued are mere moot questions whi¢ca 
do not constitute a basis of adjudication ia 
this case. 

The case of Martha Barron is different from 
that of any other appellant. It is not based 
on her liability as a stockholder, for she was 
never the owner of any stock in the bank. 
|Her husband, Robert Barron, was the owner 
of 20 shares from the time the bank was 
organized, in May, 1900, and became the owner 
of 20 additional shares on Feb. 19, 1914. He 
continued to own the 40 shares until Jan. 28, 
1925, when he transferred them, nearly six 
years before the bank failed. 

About two and a half years later—on Sept. 
3, 1927—he died, leaving a will, by which he 
gave all his property to Martha, his widow, 
and she received under the will personal prop- 
erty of the value of $5,500 and real estate of 
the value of $11,000. His will was admitted 
to probate and record on Oct. 5, 1927, and the 
estate was finally settled and the executrix 
discharged on Oct. 23. 1928, over two years 
| before the failure of the bank. 

The theory on which the decree against Mrs. 
Barron was predicated is, that, in addition 
to his investment in the stock of the bank, 
which, of course, was liable for all the bank’s 
debts, her husband_was personally and indi- 
vidually liable, to the extent of his stock, for , 


[Continued on Fage 5, Column 2.] 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Utility’s Purchase: 
Of Gas Company 


Executive of Columbia Gas 
System Presents Views At! 13,1 bushels is 15 bushels less than the, 


Utility Hearings Before | 1931 yield and 3.3 bushels less than the | 


7 |10-year average. | 
The Trade Commission | Estimated potato production in the 30 | 
late States, based on reported harvested 


yields, is approximately 294,500,000 bushels | 





Denial that the acquisition of securities 
in two Kentucky gas companies by the 


Prospects: for General Crops 
Show Slight Gain in October 


Issues Deseribed Improvement of 1.22 Per Cent Estimated in 


Conditions as of November 1 
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flue-cured and cigar types have been in- 


creased, while Lurley estimates are lower. 
The production of all types combined is 


estimated’at 1,024,200,000 pounds. | 


Fruit production is but little changed 
from the indications of a month ago. An 
increase of nearly 4 per cent is indicated 





Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation 
was to prevent these sources from supply- 
ing gas to competitors in its territory was 
made Novy. 10 before the Federal Trade 
Commission by E. Reynolds Jr., executive 
vice president of the corporation. 

Mr. Reynolds was questioned by Robert 
E. Healy, Commission chief counsel, rela- 
tive to the purchase by the corporation 
of bonds of the Inland Gas Corporation 
and the Kentucky Fuel Corporation within 
a month of the time both of these con- 


cerns entered into receivership proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Healy asked whether his company 
knew that both gas concerns would be un- 
able to meet interest payments on the 
bonds sold when Columbia made the ac- 


quisitions. Mr. Reynolds testified he knew | Yields added 1,000,000 bushels to the pre-| 


that both companies were in “serious fi- 


}or about 1,600,000 bushels more than was 
jindicated by the Oct. 1 reports on condi- 
| tion of crop and expected yields. The es- 
| timated production is about 1 per cent (or 
| 3,700,000 bushels) less than the 1931 crop 
jin these 30 States. 
| Crop increases in the past month oc- 
curred mostly in the surplus States in the 
East, in Michigan and on the western 
coast. Many of the central and western 
| States show a decline ‘in production since 
Oct. 1, offsetting part of the increase 
made elsewhere. 
Increase in Production 

In a few of the late States for which 
$mailer production is now indicated, loss 
of acreage has been allowed for in the 
yield per acre estimates, pending the ad- 
| justment of acreage to a harvested basis 
|in the December report. In the early and 
intermediate States, reports on harvested 


viously reported production so that the 


jin the total apple crop, which was bene- 
fited materially by the October rains in- 
creasing the size of the fruits in the east- 
ern and central producing areas. The 
change in the total pear and grape crops 
from a month ago was insigmificant. 

The indications for the citrus crop in 
Florida remained unchanged. The pre- 
liminary estimate of cranberry production 


showed about a 1 per cent decline from | 


the expectations of a month ago. The 
decline was due entirely to the disappoint- 
ing yields being obtained in Washington 
and Oregon where freeze damage and 
small sizes reduced prospects. 

The pecan crop is estimated at 53,060,- 
000 pounds, mostly from seedling and wild 
trees, the crop from improved trees being 

ery small. 


Yield of Dry Beans 
Less Than Year Ago 


On Accident Award 


Lump Sum Settlement to Wid- 
ow Who Had Remarried Is 
Declared Void 


Helena, Mont., Nov. 10. 

When the Industrial Accident Board 
makes @ lump sum settlement of a work- 
men’s compensation award upon the ap- 
plication of the widow of a deceassd em- 
ploye, erroneously believing her still un- 


married and therefore a_ beneficiary 
whereas she had remarried and was in- 





Court in the case of Davis, Guardian, et 
al. v. Industrial Accident Board. The 


and the court awarded full paymert of 
compensation to the other beneficiaries, 
disregarding the settlement that had been 
made. 

The court pointed out that it is the 
duty of the Board to “insure the support 
of the children entitled thereto under the 
Act.” When an application for a lump 
sum settlement is filed, the court said, 
the Board is afforded an opportunity to 
reinvestigate the matter and after obtain- 
ing the facts, determine whether the ap- 
plication is signed by a beneficiary, who 
jare the beneficiaris and how the best in- 
terests of the parties will be served. In 
this case, it was said, the investigation was 





nancial straits” at the time the bonds were | November estimate of total United States |at 697 pounds per acre, and the estimate 


purchased but not so serious as later de- 
velopments proved. 
Describes Payments 


Mr. Reynolds testified that in the Fall 
of 1930 Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 


tion paid the Inland Company $1,455,000 | 


for bonds and the Kentucky Fuel Gas 
Company $1,570,000 for*bonds, the In- 
land purchase representing about 35 per 
cent of the holdings of this concern and 
the Kentucky purchase being about 40 per 
cent of its holdings. 

It was brought out that foreclosure pro- 
ceedings were instituted within a few 
weeks after both transactions and that the 
receivership proceedings are still pending. 

Mr. Healy brought out that about the 
time of these bond purchases the North- 
ern Gas Company of Ohio, controlled by 
three companies which also controlled the 
American Fuel & Power Company 
cently acquired by Columbia), had ac- 
quired rights of way preparatory to en- 
tering Detroit with a gas line. 


Purpose of Acquisition 


Mr. Healy, in a series of questions, in- 
quired as to whether the principal mo- 
tive behind the acquisition of the Inland 


and Kentucky bonds was to prevent the | 


two concerns from supplying gas to De- 
troit and also Cincinnati. 

“Was the purpose of Coiumbia in ac- 
quiring these bonds to prevent those com- 
panies from entering Detroit or Cincin- 
nati with a supply of natur@l gas?” he 
asked. 


“No, sir,’ Mr. Reynolds replied, “I don’t | 
believe that question had to be considered. | 


We were interested in getting reserves.” 

“When did your franchise in Cincin- 
nati expire?” Mr. Healy asked. 

“The end of 1930,” Mr. Reynolds an- 
swered. 

“Has it ever been renewed?” Mr. Healy 
continued. 

“I believe not,” the witness responded. 
“That franchise was for natural gas, but 
there is another one which has not ex- 
pired.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Reynolds’ tes- 
timony, the Commission adjourned hear- 


ings until Nov. 14, when the operations | 
‘of the Manufacturers’ Light, Heat and! 
Power Company, a Pittsburgh operating | 


company of the Columbia system, will be 
examined. 


Production of Board 
And Plaster Declines 


Annual Manufacturing Output 
Reduced One-third 


Wall plaster, wall board, insulating 
board, and floor composition worth $50,- 


698,616 were made last year in the United | 


States, a reduction of 33.6 per cent from 


the $76,330,343 reported for 1929, accord-| 


ing to information from the Census of 
Manufactures made available as of Nov. 
11 by the Department of Commerce. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The more important items which con- 
tributed to the total for 1931 are as fol- 
lows: Gypsum plasters, 1,663,057 tons, 


“valued at $15,959,301, decreases of 47 per 


cent in quantity and of 22.8 per cent in 
value; gypsum board, 475,677 tons, $13,- 
121,105, decreases of 57.5 and of 25.9 per 
cent, respectively; fiber wall board and 
insulating board, $17,086,186, a decrease of 


, 37.7 per cent; flexible fiber insulation, 48,- 


587,000 square feet, $2,064,671, decreases of 
45.2 per cent and of 21.1 per cent; floor 
composition, $1,001,099, a decrease of 62.2 
per cent. 

This industry, as defined for census pur- 
poses, embraces establishments engaged 
wholly or principally in the manufacture 
of gypsum board, gypsum and other plas- 
ters, fiber wall and insulating board (ex- 
cept as explained below), and floor com- 
position. Establishments engaged in mix- 
ing lime and other materials for sale as 


premixed plaster are classified in this in- | 


dustry, but those engaged in burning lime 
to be used in lime plaster are assigned to 
the lime industry. 

Establishments which manufacture wall 
board or insulating board on paper ma- 
chines without further processing are clas- 
sified in the paper industry, and therefore 
no data for such establishments are in- 
cluded in the figures for the “wall plaster, 
wall board, insulating board, and floor 
composition” industry. 

The number of establishments in the in- 
dustry fell from 236 to 190 between 1929 
and 1931. The number of wage earners 


decreased from 7,462 to 5,547, or 25.7 per | 


cent, and wages dropped from $10,180,391 
to $6,041,585, or 40.7 per cent. The cost of 
materials, containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy dropped 41.1 per cent, from 
$28,312,628 to $16,687,230. The value added 
by manufacture decreased 22.8 per cent, 
from $42,350,118 to $32,712,172. 





Insurance Commissioner 
Is Appointed in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., Nov. 10. | 


Gemmill B. Senff, a publisher of Mount 
Sterling, has been appointed State Insur- 


ance Commissioner. Charles I. Brown of | 


Shelbyville has been Acting Commissioner, 
succeeding Bush W. Allin. Mr. Senff hax 
already assumed office, 


|production stands at 359,400,000 bushels 
|}compared with 375,500,000 bushels in 1931. 


Tobacco Estimates 
Increased Slightly 


Yield reports based on harvest opera- 
| tions have resulted in an increase of nearly 
2 per cent in the indicated production of 
|sweet potatoes during the past month. 
| Production this year is estimated at about 
‘75,800,000 bushels compared with 62,900,000 
|bushels last year. 

Tobacco estimates have been raised 
jabout 1 per cent on the basis of reports 
‘on yield and early sales. Estimates of 


| Stockholders in State Bank Held Liable 


of production is 10,301,000 bags of 100 
pounds, net weight, which is 2,412,000 bags 
less than last year. 

| The peanut crop is estimated at 976,678,- 
|900 pounds, gathered for the nuts this 
; year, this being about 4 per cent less than 
expected on Oct. 1 and 10 per cent less 
than the crop of 1931. Peanuts harvested 
|for the nuts have suffered serious field 
damage that may reduce market receipts 
and divert an unusual proportion of them 
to the oil pressing plants. 

Production of sugar cane and sorghum 
sirups is expected to be about 33,589,000 
gallons. This compares with last year’s 
production of 32,168,000 gallons and with 


| For Debts Accruing During Ownership 


(re-! 





| tContinued from Page 4.] 


; every debt of the bank whjch accrued dur- 
ling the time he owned the stock; that his 
| liability was in no way affected by the trans- 
| fer of his stock, but continued, to the extent 
}mentioned, until every debt which had so 
accrued was paid, and that upon his death, 
leaving any such debt unpaid, it further con- 
tinued to be a liability against his estate to 
the amount of the stock he owned. 
Assuming all this to be true, any depositor 
of the bank during his ownership of the stock 
jhaving made a demand of payment might 
have sued him for the amount of his deposit 
under the constitutional imposition of lia- 
bility on him, and any other creditor whose 
claim accrued during his ownership of the 
stock, and was due, 
without any demand. So if, after Barron's 
death, a creditor of the bank had exhibited 
a claim against his estate within ome year 
after the date of the letters testamentary 
issued to his executrix there would have been 





no valid defense to the extent of Barron’ | 


stock. 

However, the sixth clause of section 70 of 
the Administration Act provides that all de- 
mands not exhibited to the court within one 
year from the granting of administration shall 
be forever barred unless the creditors shall 
}find other estate of the deceased not inven- 
|toried or accounted for by the executor or 
administrator, in which case their claims shall 
be paid pro rata out of such subsequently- 
discovered estate. This provision creating a 
limitation upon the time for filing claims 
against an estate is not a general*statute of 
limitations. 

+ + +> 

The purpose of the act in regard to the 
administration of estates was to facflitate 
their early settlement, and the limitation for 
the exhibition of claims to two years (a time 
afterward reduced to one year) had that par- 
; ticular purpose in view. A claim not ex- 
hibited within the time fixed is not abso- 
lutely barred but its right to participate in 
the distribution of the assets of the estate 
actually inventoried or accounted for is lost. 
(Waughop v. Bartlett, 165 Ill. 124; Gross v. 
| Estate of Thornton, 286 id. 185; Durflinger v. 
Arnold, 329 id. 93.) 

The rule is applied in equity as well as at 
law, and while a mortgagor may foreclose his 
mortgage in equity after two years without 
presenting to’ the administrator or the court 


the note or other obligation secured by it, he! 


can not have a deficiency decree for partici- 
pation in the assets of the estate which have 
been inventoried or accounted for. (Mulvey 
v. Johnson, 90 Ill. 457; Kittredge v. Nicholes, 
162 id. 410; Waughop v. Bartlett, supra.) 

Therefore, if the creditors of the bank had 
such @ claim against Barron as could have 
been presented and allowed against his estate, 
the failure to present it within the time fixed 
by the statute is a bar to a recovery by any 
other proceeding. It was held in Ryan v. 
Jones, 16 Ill. 1, that the personal estate of 
a decedent is primarily Hable for the pay- 
‘ment of his debts and must be exhausted be- 
fore resort can be had to the real estate. 

“Demands against the estate of a deceased 
'person must be exhibited within two years 
from the grant of administration. A creditor 
free from diability who fails to present his 
claim within that time is not allowed to 
participate in the proceeds of the personal 
estate previously inventoried or accounted for 
by the executor or administrator. He must 
satisfy his debt out of property subsequently 
discovered or inventoried.” 

The defense as to the claim against Mrs. 
Barron rests entirely upon section 70 of the 
Administration Act and the failure to exhibit 
the claim against the estate of her husband 
within a year from the date of the issue of 
letter testamentary 

The appellee's answer to this defense is that 
the creditors were unable to exhibit their 
claims during the administration of the estate 
because during the whole time of one year 
after the issue of letters testamentary they 
were mere contingent liabilities and not obli- 
gations of the estate, and, therefore, could 
not be allowed or considered in the settle- 
ment of the estate. In Union Trust Co. v. 
Shoemaker, 258 Ill. 564, and in Chicago Tile 
and Trust Co. v. Fine Arts Building, 288 id. 
142, it was held that the limitation of sec- 
tion 70 did not apply to actions against heirs, 
devisees or legatees to subject property of 
the estate received by them to the payment 
of contingent liabilities of the estate. 

+ + > 

The claim which was held in the first, of 
these cases to be a mere contingent liability 
and not a fixed obligation of the estate was 
upon a repfevin bond executed by Walter 
Shcemaker, a partner in the firm which was 
plaintiff in the replevin suit,to the sheriff 


having the writ with the conditions usual in| 


such bonds. The property was taken by the 
sheriff by virtue of the writ and delivered 
to the plaintiffs. Fifteen years later the 
case was tried and resulted in a judgment in 
accordance with the law of Michizan, where 
the case was pending. for $39,341.45. 

In the meantime, Shoemaker, who lived in 
Chicago, died testate in 1900, his will was ad- 
mitted to probate and letters testamentary 
were issued, his executor and executrix set- 
tled his estate, filed their final account and 
were discharged on Sept. 28. 1904, and the 
estate was distributed A little over two 
years later a bill in equity was filed against 
the executor and executrix of the will, who 
were the residuary devisees and had each re- 
ceived more than enough of the assets of the 
estate to pay the amount sought to be re- 
covered. 

Shoemaker having died before judgment, of 
| course, no judgment was or could be rendered 


in the replevin suit against him or his estate. | 


There was no breach of the bond until judg- 
ment was rendered, and before that occurred 
the liability was entirely contingent. There 
was a potential liability on the bond but no 
actual liability until the breach by failing 
to prosecute the suit with effect/ Until that 


time there was no liability, present or future, | 


pay, and, of course, none for which any 
claim could be exhibited or prosecuted. 
The liability was dependent on an event 


which neither party could control and was, | 
In the other of the} 


| therefore, contingent. 
cases cited the claim was for installments of 
rent upon a lease to the deceased for a term 
of 10 years at a rent of $2,166.67 a month. The 
lease was assigned with the consent of the 
lessor, the assignee assuming the liability 
of the lessee. 

The assignee died in the fifth year of the 


might have sued .him| 


term and the lessor exhibited against his 
estate a claim for the installments of rent 
for the remainder of the term, but it was 
held that the claim was contingent because 
there were contained in the lease contin- 
gencies, the happening of which was not 
within the control of either party, which 
might defeat all right to recover rents; as, 


for instance, a provision that in case of such | crop is larger and the total for the United |@nd chewing tobacco. 


damage by fire as to render the building un- 
tenantable a failure to repair in 30 days 
should entitle the lessee as well as the lessor 
to terminate the lease, or a provision that 
in case the lessor desires to rebuild the build- 
ings he may terminate the lease. In both 
these casés the claim was contingent because 
it was entirely uncertain whether there would 
ever be any liability. 


++ + 


| It is said that a creditor of the bank was 
prevented from exhibiting his claim against 
the estate of Robert Barron because it was 
not due until demand of payment was made 
of the bank and refused. The creditor was 


not so prevented from exhibiting his claim. | 


He could have demanded payment of the 
bank at any time, and payment would either 
have been made or refused. It was his own 
laches which prevented his obtaining the 
allowance of his claim against Barron's es- 
tate 

There was no obstacle, except his own will, 
in the way of his making a demand on the 
bank. He chose not to exhibit his claim or 
make demand for its payment. If it was nec- 
essary for him to make a demand and he 
failed to make it, the absence of a demand 
might be a defense to his claim; but he could 
not allege his refusal to make a demand dur- 
ing the whole period of a year from the date 
of the letters testamentary to bar the de- 
fense of section 70 of the Administration Act, 
by showing that he was prevented from ex- 
| hibiting his claim by reason of the fact that 
it was contingent and thas he had refused to 
remove the contingency by making a demand 
of the bank. 

It would be 


most inequitable to permit 


creditors who could with a breath remove the | 


supposed obstacle to the prosecution of their 
claims, to remain inactive, to refuse even to 
demand payment of the bank and by their 
neglect to pass on a liability to future gen- 
erations 

The reason suggested for the inability of a 
creditor to have his claim allowed against 
Barron's estate is “the contingent character 
of the claim. The lability must be conceded 
to be absolute, but the argument that the 
claim is contingent is that it is not due and 
no action at law could be maintained upon 
it until demand made on the bank. 


+ + + 


The rule which governs in the application 
of section 70, as indicated in tomer v. 
Oglesby, 99 Ill. 405; Union Trust Co. v. Shoe- 

maker, supra; Chicago Title & Trust Co. v. 
Fine Arts Building, supra, and Beebe vy. Kirk- 
patrick, 321 Ill. 612, is that the claim will be 
barred from participation in the distribution 
of the estate if it could have been exhibited 

to the court and allowed against the admin- 
istrator. The law having given a remedy in 
such case, it must be pursued 

The contingency which will 
allowance of the claim must 
|pening of which is not within the control 
of either party. In Hull vy. Bumstead, 20 
Pick. 2, @ case arising under the statute of 
nonclaim within a period of four years, in- 
stead of one year as in our statute, no claim 
was made against the estate of Bumstead 
as surety On a guardian's bond, but after- 
ward a proceeding was brought against his 
heirs to compel them to pay the amount due 
from the deceased guardian. 

In the opinion of Chief Justice Shaw it 
was said: “If the demand might have been 
made, and thereupon an action would have 
accrued, before the expiration of the four 
years, then it might have been brought against 
the admintstrator and will not lie against 
the heir.” In West v. Topeka Savings Bank, 
66 Kan. 524, it was held: “It is established 
law in this State that when some prelimi- 
nary action is an essential prerequisite to 
the bringing of a suit and such action rests 
with the claimant, he cannot. defeat the op- 
eration of th® Statute of Limitations by long 
and unnecessary delay in taking the ante- 
cedent step, and the statute will begin to 
run within a reasonable time after the party 
would by his own act perfect his right. * * * 
This doctrine has been stated and restated, 
illustrated and illuminated, applied and re- 
applied, until it has become a truism.” 

So it was held that where preliminary steps 
fre essential to the bringing of an action 
upon @ claim and such steps may be taken 
by the claimant, he cannot prevent the opera- 
tion of the statute by unnecessary delay in 
taking such action, and that if he fails to 
act. within reasonable time the tatutory 
limitation will run. (Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad Co. v. Burlingame Town- 
ship, 36 Kan. 628.) In Bauserman v. Blunt, 
147 U. S. 647, it is said the rule is well settled 
that the bar of the Statute of Limitations 
cannot be postponed by the failure of the 
creditor to avail himself of any means within 
his power to prosecute or to preserve his 
claim. 

The connection of Barron with the bank 
as a stockholder had been terminated by the 
transfer of his stock and his estate had been 
fully settled more than two years before the 
amendment of section 11 of the Banking Act, 
approved and in force by the vote of the 
people in November, 1930, which provided for 
the enforcement of the liability of the stock- 
holders of any banking association organized 
under that act which shall have gone into 
| liquidation under section 11, by a bill in 
equity brought by any creditor of the asso- 
{ciation on behalf of himself and all other 
| creditors of the association against the stock- 
holders. 

It is unnecessary to consider the effect of 
this amendment, since it does not affect Mrs. 
Barron's liability. Its validity as a whole or 
in any part is not questioned by any assign- 
ment of error or argued by any of the parties. 
Nor is any act or ruling of the court _com- 
pained of because in accordance with or con- 
| trary to its provisions. 

The decree against Martha Barron is re- 
versed and as to all the other appellants the 
decree is affirmed. 

} Affirmed in part and reversed in part, 
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prevent the 
be one the hap- 


The yield of dry edible beans is reported | 
|the widow had failed to disclose that she | 


“indeed very meager.” 
In applying for a lump sum settlement 


/had remarried, which made her ineligible 
|f.: further benefit payments under the 
| Montana Act. The application was granted 
;and shortly thereafter the woman died 
| leaving two children by her first marriage 
| without support. 


the 25,750,000 gallons produced in 1930. 
This year’s production is expected to be 
made up of 18,195,000 gallons of sugar 
jeane sirup and _ 15,394,000 gallons of 
; sorghum sirup. 

| Condition of the Louisiana sugar cane 
crop declined during October and the cane 
|is not yielding as heavily as was expected 
| earlier in the season. Production of sugar 
lan Louisiana is now indicated to be 201,- 
/ 000 short tons or &,000 tons less than was 
forecast on Oct. 1 and 44,000 tons more 
than the 1931 crop. 

Sugar heet prospects improved slightly 
| during October and the crop is now ex- 
| pected to be about 8,788,000 tons compared 
| with the 1931 crop of 7,933,000 tons. Yields 
per acre in Colorado and Wyoming are 
;veported to be slightly lower than were 
indicated on Oct. 1. 
| The southern (Argansas, Louisiana and 
Texas) rice crop is a little smaller than 
was forecast in October but the California 


| 


States is, 0.6 per cent larger than the Oc- 
tober figure. 

With much less pasturage available and 
ifarmers feeding less intensively than at 
the same time last year, milk production 
per cow continuec below average through 
| October. ~ Crop correspondents 


Montana Court Acts Tobacco Decline Hearing Ordered 


Noted in Cigarette 
Making Slackens 


Consumption of Flue-cured 





INSURANCE 


On Fire Rate Plan 


Wisconsin Department to Act 
On Complaint Against 
Rating Bureau 


Madison, Wis., Nov. 10. 
A hearing will be held Nov. 17 on a com- 


Product by Factories Is} piaint fied with the State Insurance De- 


Below Year Ago, Says Ag- 
riculture Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


eligible to make such application, the set-| view of the reduced stocks reported in| nouncemcnt 


tlement is null and void, according to 2] several countries, exports over the next'| 
jrecent decison of the Montana Supreme 


year are not likely to continue declining. 
Exports for July, August and September, 


lump sum settlement had been dissipated | 1932, showed some improvement, largely 
because of increased imports by China. | 


Competition of flue-cured tobacco grown 
in other countries is increasing and further 
substitution of these types appears prob- 
able. 

“Flue-cured stocks in the United States 
on July 1, 1932, were the highest on rec- 
ord, but the effect of the present short 
crop will be to bring about a material 
reduction in stocks by July, 1933. 

“The Oct. estimate of flue-cured pro- 
duction of 350,452,000 pounds for 1932 was 
47 per cent less than the production of 
1931 and 52 per cent less than the five- 
year average 1926-1930. The indicated 
1932 crop is the smallest since 1916. The 
decrease in production resulted from both 
& reduced acreage and lower yields per 
acre, 

Stocks Show Gain 

“Flue-cured stocks reported by dealers 
;}and manufacturers at the beginning of 
jthe present market season totaled 1745,- 
207,000 pounds. This is an increase of 
10 per cent over the quantity on hand 
| July 1, 1931, and the largest for this date 





on record. In spite of the increase in 
stocks the total supply of  1,095,600,000 
| pounds available for 1932-33 is 18 per cent 
jless than that of 1931-32 and 13 per cent 
jless than the five-year 1926-27 to 1930-31. 


tobacco for the year ended July 1 was 
596,600,000 pounds. This is about 20 per 
cent less than the average disappearance 
of three preceding years, but it is not 
greatly different from that for the 
years 1925-26 to 1927-28. The principal 
reason for this decrease in disappearance 
| Was a decline in exports, an outlet which 
|normally takes care of about two-thirds 
of our total production. 


Domestic Consumption 


“The most important use of flue-cured 
tobacco in the United States is in the 


r 





reported 


manufacture of cigarettes, but considera- 
|ole quantities also are used in smoking 
According to re- 
{ports of the Commissioner of Internal 
|Revenue the combined consumption of 
| these products has been declining for more 
|than a year, but the rate of decline has 
/not been uniform for all of them. 

| “Smoking and chewing tobacco are not 
separated in these reports, but information 


{on Nov. 1 an average of 11.70 pounds of |in the tobacco trade indicates that smok- 
milk per cow in their herds compared with |ing tobacco has not decreased as much 


| 12.46 pounds on that date last year and ajas other products. This 


is particularly 


| Nov. 1 average of 12.19 pounds during the|true of mixtures made largely from flue- 


previous five years. 


| 








bothered her. 


— See $< 





Not only the leading merchant, but the only 
merchant . . . Sometimes she sells a shovel and a 
hoe. A few times a month she sells a pair of 
shoes, a shirt and a house dress. And every day 
she sells a few loaves of bread, a few pounds of 
sugar, a few cakes of soap to the 200 people who 
live in Cactus Flat. The crowds have never 


Compare this store with one of the large depart- 
ment stores im New York . . . and you'll see the 
value of advertising that is concentrated where 
business is big. You'll see the value of news- 
papers whove circulations are concentrated in 
metropolitan areas. 


Che 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


cured tobacco, such as_ the granulated 


Okla. 
if it did. 


Practically all of The Sun’s circulation is con- 
centrated right here in the New York Market, 
where it will do the advertisers the most good. 
Ninety-six per cent of The Sun’s readers live in 
New York City and its suburbs... within buying 
distance of the New York stores, within easy 
reach of the manufacturcr’s retail outlets. Add 


NEW 


“The total disappearance of flue-cured | 


Cactus Flat is way out in New Mexico. . 
The Sun has no circulation there. 
Sun any circulation in Cripple Creek, Col. . . - 
Magnolia, Ark... . Needles, Calif... . Monte- 
vidio, Minn. ... Kissimee, Fle. ...or Drumright, 
It wouldn’t do advertisers much good 





partment against the Wisconsin Fire In- 
surance Rating Bureau regarding the 
imposition of a nigher rate when heating 
equipment not approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories is installed in an in- 
sured building, according to an an- 
of the State 
Commissioner, H. J. Mortensen. 
It is aileged in the complaint that an 
additional charge of 3 cents per $100 of 
insurance was made by the Rating Bureau 
because an oil burner not bearing the ap- 
proval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
| was installed. A further allegation is that 
the Rating Bureau promised a reduction 
of 4 cents in the cate if certain chemical 
extinguishers on the approved lits of the 
|laboratories were installed. Removal of 
lthese alleged discriminations is sought. 
The complainants are Halverson & Ford, 
of Stoughton, and the Mallow Oil Heat- 


increase. 

“For the first nine months of 1932 cig- 
arette consumption, as indicated by the 
sales of internal revenue stamps, declined 
about 10 per cent as compared with the 
same period of 1931. Returns for the last 
two months (August and September) 
showed a material reduction in the rate 
of decline in stamp sales with an average 


This is the first time in more than a year 
that the rate of this decline has been ma- 
terially reduced. Although it is too early 
yet to determine the full significance of 
this reduction, it seems possible that it 
represents a definite slackening in the rate 
of decline in consumption. 

“The sale of tax stamps for use on man- 
}ufactured tobacco (smoking and chewing 
|combined) declined about 4 per cent dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1932, but as 
|indicated previously the consumption of 
products made largely from fiue-cured 
tobacco has not declined as much as the 
average for all manufactured tobacco. 
Viewed from the standpoint of all flue- 
cured products, it appears that domestic 
consumption for the first nine months of 
1932 has been reduced about 5 per cent 
below that of the same period of 1931. 


Exports Third Lower 


| year ended July 1, 1932, totaled 285,500,000 
pounds. This is one-third less than the 
quantity exported in 1930-31 and 20 per 
cent below that for the five-year average 
| 1925-26 to 1929-30. For July, August and 
|Séptember exports in 1932 were 57,200,000 
pounds compared with 58,300,000 in 1931 
jand a five-year average of 69,200,000. 

| “For a number of countries importations 
|from the United States during recent 
months have not been sufficient to take 
care of manufacturing requirements. Re- 
duced stocks have been reported in the 
United Kingdom and France, and it is 
probable that small reductions have oc- 
curred in some of the other European 
countries. In China a recent report (Oct. 





This is the Leading 
Merchant in CACTUS FLAT 


and the Sun has no Circulation T here 


to this, the fact that The Sun is a home-going, 


-and 


Nor has The home-read newspaper, that 


throughout the country. If 


place for your advertising. 


areas in the country ... The 
job for you right now. 


Sun 


YORK 


Insurance | 


of only 2.3 per cent below those of 1931. | 


“Exports of flue-cured tobatco for the) 






SUPERVISION 


Appeal Is Taken 
From Decision on 


Broker's Liability 


‘New York Supreme Court 
Asked to Act in Suit 
Charging Negligence in 
Insurance Application 








New York, N. Y., Nov. 10. 
An appeal has been taken to the appel- 
|late term of the New York Supreme Court 


| trom a decision of the City Court of the 
|City of New York holding that a good 
;cause of action ‘was stated when an as- 
|sured sued his broker, charging him with 
|negligence in making false statements in 
jan application for a residence burglary 
jand theft policy, as a result of which the 
| insurance company denied liability for a 
|subsequent loss. The case is _ entitled 
| Skudowitz v. Weed & Kennedy, Inc. 

| After the insurance company had re- 
|fused to pay the loss, by reason of the 
|false warranties contained in the applica- 
|tion attached to the policy, the assured 
instituted the present action against his 
brokers. The brokers, through their coun- 
{sel made application in the city court to 
| dismiss the complaint, because the assured 
{admitted that he “did not read said decla- 
lrations (in the application) at the time 
said policy was delivered to him,” and 
that his failure to read the application 
|was contributory negligence on the part 
of the assured. 


Depended on Brokers 


The assured’s counsel claimed in court 
that the reason the assured did not read 
|the policy was because the brokerage 
concern “represented and held itself out 
to the public is skillful, capable and dili- 
gent in the transactions of all business 
}connected with insurance brokerage mat- 
ters,” and that the assured depended upon 
| his brokers to read the policy and properly 
| protect him. 

The application attached to the policy 
warranted that the building occupied by 


the assured was a private residence 
joccupied solely by the assured. The 
assured claims that the brokers 


|knew this warranty to be untrue, in 
|that his residence was a two-family 
house, and that another tenant occupied 
part of it, and that the brokers also 
| knew this because they had secured a lia- 
|oility policy for him in which the premises 
|were correctly described, and that they 
|made the declarations in the application 
for burglary insurance policy without the 
ussured’s knowledge or consent. 

| ‘The lower court held that the fact that 
|the plaintiff did not read the declarations 
| [Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 





/14) indicates that stocks of American 
leaf are materially below normal for this 
|season of the year, and it is anticipated 
|that exports to that country will be in- 
|creased during the next several months. 
“The competition of flue-cured tobacco 
produced in other,countries with that 
grown in the United States has not lese 
sened any during the year and in some 
instances it appears to have increased.” 








its circulation is 


among the substantial, intelligent people of this 
area, and you see the importance of this news- 
paper as a selling force in New York. 


There are thousands of Cactus Flats scattered 


that’s where you 


want to sell your merchandise, The Sun is 26 


But if you want 


sales in the largest market in che WOrld . .in 
the market which has not been as badly affected 
by the depression as many other metropolitan 


Sun can do a réal 
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Hearings Started 
On Operation of 


Seatrain Vessels 





Spokesman of Carrier Tells 
I. C. C. That Its Ships 
Should Not Be Classed as 


Ordinary Car Ferries 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
opposition attorneys that the ordinary car 
ferry consisted of a vessel which trans- 
ported freight cars for short distances by 
water, the cars resting upon the deck. 
Seatrain vessels, he said, are ocean-going 
and carry cars in the hold in the same 
manner as ordinary cargo is carried by or- 
dinery vessels. They are equipped to go 
long distances and their cargo of cars is 
similar in nature to containers or pack- 
ages, he continued. Such vessels, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brush, could not be classified 
as car ferries. 

The switching operations of the ter- 
minal roeds, he explained, were terminal 
operations purely, and not operations gen- 
erally considered as railroad in character. 


Development Since 1925 


Graham M. Brush, President of Sea- 
train Lines, Inc., testified relative to the 
development of Seatrain ships since the 
conception of the idea in 1925. 

He said that he and Joseph Hodgson, 
vice president: of Seatrain, formerly were 
connected with the Ward Line and that 
their experiences in the steamship busi- 
ness showed the feasibility of constructing 
vessels of the Seatrain type which store 
railway cars in the hold, as differentiating 
from the ordinary car-ferr’ vessel which 
carries railway cars on its decks. 

The Seatrain type of vesscl, said Mr. 
Brush, facilitates the loading and unload- 
ing of cargoes and cuts the time for per- 
forming such terminal services, as well as 
the expense involved under ordinary con- 
ditions where cargoes are loaded and un- 
loaded between railway cars and vessels. 

rt 
freight vessel spends half of its life at 
th docks, and that the cost of such dock- 


&2° rventually exceeds the cost of the ship | 
itself. The Seatrain type of vessel greatly | 


reduces this time at dock, he said, the 
@verage speed of loading being one car 
€very three minutes, or the vessels ca- 
pacity load of 100 cars in five hours. 


The new vessels used in the New York- | 


Havana-New Orleans route are 480 feet in 
length, 63 feet wide, and have a speed of 
161: knots, the witness stafed. He de- 
cla-ed that these vessels also had equip- 


nen: for the refrigeration of 26 cars, and | 


covld carry 4,000 tons of liquid cargo in 
ac< ‘ion to the haul of the loaded railway 
cars. 
Present Schedule 

The present time schedule is three and 
one-half days for the 1,200 nautical miles 
between New York and Havana, and two 
dars for the 600-mile trip between Ha- 
vVar> and New Orleans, Mr. Brush stated. 

Ee stated that the United States Ship- 
pir~ Board had assumed jurisdiction over 
Se- -ain operations ig so far as certain 
shinping agreements are concerned, as 
we “sin the granting of a loan from the 
Construction Loan Fund for the construc- 
tior of its two latest vessels. 

¥ * said that his company did not work 
out its schedules, or show any preference 
to either the Missouri Pacific or the Texas 
& Pacific railroads by reason of their 
owning some stock in Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
but on the contrary served all railroads 
at its points of origin and destination 
equally. 

It was further explained by the com- 
pany’s president that Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
owns all but directors’ qualifying shares 


in the Hoboken Manufacturers Railroad, | 
which serves 11 piers along the New Jer- | 


sey shore in Hoboken County. This switch- 


ing road, he said, still continues its ter-| 


minal operations between the railroads 


with which it connects and the various | 
steamship companies, as was the case be- | 


fore Seatrain acquired it. 
Patent on Loading Idea 


Mr. Brush testified that his company | 
_bought the Hoboken Manufacturers Rail- | 
1932. | 


road at public auction April 25, 
Questioned by Alfred S. Knowlton, coun- 


sel for the trunk line railroads, as to the | 


purchase price of the properties, Parker 


McCollestor, counsel for Seatrain Lines, | 


objected, and Commissioner: Brainerd sus- 
tained the objection. 

Mr. Knowlton, cross-examining the wit- 
ness, declared that the cost of the Ho- 
boken road was pertinent to the question 
of operating expenses, and declared that 


it was his purpose to show that Seatrain | 


Lines, Inc., was a “subsidized carrier.” 


He went into the question of patents | 


Secured by the Seatrain Company relative 
to the method o” loading and unloading 
of the railway cars, and Mr. Brush ex- 
plained that his company’s patents were 


upon the idea and not upon the means | 


used in the performance of the idea. 
Mail Contracts Cited 


Mr. Knowlton asserted that he would 
shew that Seatrain Lines had a monopoly 


on this type of service through its pat- | 


ent. and Commissioner Brainerd inter- 
jected that that was what a patent was 
for in his understanding. 

Under questioning *y Mr. Knowlton, Mr. 
Brush stated that his company had a mail 
contract with the Government. His coun- 
sel was sustained in objecting to a ques- 
tion of Mr. Knowlton’s as to whether 


such contract would earn sufficient money | 


for Seatrain to pay back to the Shipping 
Board the amount of the money borrowed 
to pay for the construction of the two 


ships now operating in the New York- | 


Havana-New Orleans trade. 

Mr. Knowlton then asked the witness if 
the Seatrain Lines had advised the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Texas & Pacific rail- 
roads as to their intention to operate a 
“coastwise” service at the time those roads 
bought into the Seatrain Company. 


Notice of Expansion 

Mr. Brush stated that his company had 
advised everybody of its intention to ex- 
pand Seatrain operations to the whole of 
North America. Nothing definite had been 
done at that time, he said, but the Mis- 
souri Pacific management, that of the 
Texas & Pacific, and others all knew of 
the company’s intention to expand its op- 
erations. He further asserted: that the 
Shipping Board knew it at the time it 
made the loan, and that such knowledge 

£ contained in the terms of the loan 
contract. 

George Muckley, counsel for the South- 
ern Pacific Company, also questioned Mr. 
Brush as to whether or not the Shipping 
Board knéw of the proposed operatf6n of 
the vessels for which it had loaned its 
money in a coastwise movement. 

He told Commissioner Brainerd that it 
was his contention that the Seatrain Com- 
pany deceived the Shipping Board in ob- 
tair’ng the construction money by letting 
it be inferred that such vessels would be 
orerated exclusively in foreign commerce. 
He de~i-red that he hed detir’te proof of 
this. 


*. Brush deciared that the ordinary | 
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|Rulings Announced | 


Domestie Outlook 


\ 


In Railway Cases 





| Decisions on Both Finance and 
| Rate Petitions Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Nov. 10 made public decisions and ex- 
aminers’ proposed reports in rate and 
finance cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 

Wheat: 





No. 25111.—Smith & Scott, Inc., v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rate 
charged on one carload of wheat from Adnaw, 
Colo., to Los Angeles, Calif., reconsigned to 
San Diego, Calif.. not shown to have been 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Coal: No. 24999.—Capitol Fuel Company Vv 
Norfolk & Western Railway. Rate on _bitu- 
minous coal, in carloads, from War, W. Va., 
to Chicago, Ill., found unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Coal: No, 24932.—Richard O, Narbing v. The 
New York Central Railroad. Rate charged on 
a carload of bituminous coal from Longacre, 
| W. Va., to Gas City, Ind., found unreasonabie 
Reparation awarded. 

Fish Oil: No. 24918.—Harvotis Corporation \v 
Central Railroad Company of New Jerse) 
Rate charged on fish oil, in tank-car loads 
}from Southport, N. C., to Bayway, N. J. 
|found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
|_F. D. No. 9091.—Kosciusko & Southeastern 
Railroad Company Abandonment. Certificate 
issued permitting the Kosciusko & Southeast- 
ern Railroad Company to abandon, as to in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, its entire linc 
of railroad in Attala County, Mississippi. 

Examiner’s Report 

F. D. No. 9331.—Rockton & Rion Railway 
, Proposed Acquisition and Operation. Recom- 
mended that the Commission find that the 
present and future public convenience and 
necessity have not been shown to require the 
acquisition and operation by the Rockton & 
Rion Railway of a line of railroad in Fairfield 
County, South Carolina. 


Ship Scrapping Plans 


Revised in Germany 





| 


Special Body to Supervise 
Distribution of Subsidy 
On Basis of Workmen 


Germany’s ship scrapping subsidy, 
granted to merchant marine operators by 
the Government, will be administered by 
a special organization to supervise the dis- 
/tribution of the subsidy, and the alloca- 


|tion of scrapping contracts, according to 
the number of workmen employed by the 
shipbuilding yards, states a report from 
Vice Consul Sabin J. Dalferes, Hamburg. 

The tonnage, fo be scrapped under the 
terms of. the program amounts to about 


rine, of which approximately 35 per cent 
is now tied un. 





| yet been made pubiic, it is thought that 
| the scrapping will be effected without any 
‘change in tne employment status of per- 
jones engaged in ship operations and that 
| the number of shiptuilding workers will 
| be increased. 

| To offset a possible slump in the scrap 
market, it is reported that arrangements 





firms to take about 240,000 fons, which is 
more than half of the scrap to become 
available. Approximately 395,000 gross 
tons will be scrapped under the program 
and the amount of the subsidy is esti- 
mated at 11,900,000 veichsmarks. 

The plan to aid the German shipping 


plies to vessels of over 500 gross tons 
which have been under continuous Ger- 
man registry since January, 1930, the re- 
port states. 
vessels must have ceen launched prior to 
January, 1913, and that all of the scrap- 
ping must be done 1 German shipyards.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Adjustments Reached 
In Six Labor Disputes 





Twelve New Cases Reporied to 
Labor Department in Week 


Twelve new labor disputes were reported 
to the Department of Labor during the 
week ended Nov. 5, and two of them were 


settled, according to information made 
available by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of 
the Conciliation Service. Four other dis- 
agreements also weie adjusted 

Pending at the end of the week were 
17 strikes and 52 controversies. Following 
is a list of the new disputes provided by 
Mr. Kerwin: 

Bakers, Altoona, Pa.—Controversy with 250 
bakers; pending; signing of agreement. 

Johnson Iron Works & Dry Dock Co., New 
Orleans, La.—Controversy with 200 iron wark- 
ers; pending; wage cut of 7 cents per hour 
| proposed. 

Todd Dry Dock Yard New Orleans, La.— 
Controversy with 307 iron workers; pending; 
wage cut of 7 cents per hour proposed. 

Veterans’ Hospital, St. Cloud, Minn.—Con- 
troversy with an unreported number of car- 
penters; pending; prevailing rate. 
| Veterans’ Hospital, Fort Snelling, Minn.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
marble, tile and terrazzo workers; pending; 
prevailing wage rate. 

Navy York Work, Philadelphia, Pa.—Contro- 
versy with 30 carpenters; adjusted; prevailing 
wage; rates fixed by Secretary of Labor. 





Post Office, Brockton, Mass. — Controversy 
with 270 iron workers; pending; prevailing 
wage, local men. 


Marine Hospital, New Orleans, La.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of brick- 
layers; pending; prevailing wage. 

Post Office, Norwich, N. Y.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of carpenters; pend- 
ing; prevailing wage. 

Barracks, Fort Bliss, Tex.—Controversy with 
/50 building craftsmen adjusted; prevailing 
wage; rates fixed by Secretary of Labor. 
| Post Office, Macon, Ga.—-Controversy with 
an unreported number of building craftsmen; 
pending; prevailing wage and local Jabor. 

Post Office, Lewisburg, Pa.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of building craftsmen; 
pending; prevailing wage and local labor. 


Opposition to Sales Tax 
Stated by Senator Borah 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

are now struggling with the last ounce of 
their energy to save their homes and to 
clothe and feed their children, Instead of 
levying taxes of any kind, let us cut the 
expenses of government. Our program has 
consisted of levying taxes and lending the 
|credit of the government to a limited 
number of individuals. The event on Nov. 
8 was a political revolution. And there 
will be a more serious revolution than that 
if taxes continue to increase and the ex- 
penditures of the government continue to 
enlarge. At a time when millions of our 
people are saving their pennies to keep 
soul and body together, we are talking 
about levying a tax which will take that 
penny. 

“If you mean by cancellation of the 
debts, cancellation and nothing more, I 
can not conceive of any such proposition 
being entertained. If Europe continues 
her program of the last 12 or 13 years, 
there is no reason in the world why we 
should cancel the debts. It would not 
bring relief to Europe and it would not 
>elp our econoiwic conditions. I¢ a pro- 
,8ram were presented which would restore 


10 per cent of the German merchant ma- | 


While details of, the program have not | 


have already been made with three large | 


companies, as passed by Government, ap- | 


It also stipulates that the! 


SHIPPING . . 


. AVIATION 











In Consumption of, 
Cotton Discussed 


Further Decline in Use for 


Clothing and Household 


| 





Appears Doubtful, Says 
Agriculture Department | 


Domestic consumption of cotton for 
clething and household uses and for ad-| 
ditions to stocks during the last season 
was about 900,000 bales below the 1928-| 


1929 level, and “it appears doubtful that 
consumption, in these directions will be! 
educed much farther,” even though busi- | 
aess does not pick up, while a gain in | 
onsumer income would undoubtedly in- 
rease consumption, the Department of 
Agriculture stated in cotton section of its} 
eport on the outlook for southern agri- 
culture, just made public. | 

Domestic consumption in the other 
»reat field, for industrial uses, fell off 1,- 
200,000 bales during the same pericd, and 
smprovement is dependent on industrial 
sroduction, the Department said. 

No Further Drop Foreseen 

In Europe also, the Department added, 
-he indications are that in most countries 
there will be no further drop in consump- | 
tion of cotton even if business does not 
improve, while economic improvement 
would greatly increase consumption. 

The Department said that at least a} 
part of last season’s heavy increase in 
consumption of American cotton in both | 
China and Japan is likely to be retained 
during the coming year. Because of larger 
crops in China and India, however, it was 
added, further increases in world consump- 
tion of American cotton in 1932-1933 will 
require an increase in world demand. The; 
Department’s summary of its cotton out- 
look report follows in full text: j 

The 1932 cotton crop of the United 
States is below the present yearly rate of 
consumption. For the last three years 
production has been far in excess of the 
depressed world consumption of American 
cotton and each vear the carry-over has 
become larger and nore burdensome. This 
season the trend is reversed. However, | 
the carry-over on Aug. 1, 1932, was much 
larger than the present crop, and the 
combined supply is iarger than the total 
world consumption of American cotton 
over the last two years. 

Average Reduced : 
| Cotton acreage in the United States has | 
| been reduced for three years in succes- 
| sion as farmers have turned more to the 
production of other crops, largely food 
and feed crops. Incomes from cotton are 
still so low that farmers will continue 
|Yaising their own supplies of food and 
| feed crops, but farmers who raise them | 
|}aS an important source of cash income 
| are receiving lower prices of most of these 
alternative crops tnan they received last 
year. 

Ample supplies of labor at lower wages 
and curtailed purchases and iower prices | 
of materials have reduced production | 
costs. Boll weevils have become numerous | 
throughout most of the belt and large 
numbers will enter hibernation this Fall. 
The low income from the 1932 crop indi- 
|cates that expenditures for weevil poison 
and fertilizers on, the 1933 crop will be 
| small. ’ 

Foreign cottoff crops were reduced 
greatly in 1931-32, largely by low yields, 
but even though acteages have again been | 
reduced in some countries, more nearly 
normal yields and, therefore, increased 
| foreign production are indicated for 1932- 
{1933. A large part of this increase has| 
; been offset by a reduction in the carry- 
over of foreign cotton, but, due to in- 
creased production in India and China, | 
competition from foreign cotton now 
promises to be more severe in 1932-33 than 
| it was in the year preceding. 
| World Consumption Low 


' World consumption of all cottons in| 
| 1931-32 remained at the low level of 
, 1930-31. World consumption of American | 


| 
| 


| cotton gained at the expense of foreign | 
cottons, but was still low. Because of the 
prospective increase in competition from 
| foreign cottons, any material further in- 
crease in consumption of American cot- 
| ton will require an improvement in world 
|demand conditions. 
| Cotton prices rose from June to Sep- 
| tember, 1932, as financial conditions im- | 
proved and it became known that the cot- | 
ton crop was greatly reduced. A large | 
part of the advance was lost by the end | 
of October, but prices were still at prac- | 
tically the same Jevel as at the end of 
' October, 1931. | 


| el eae nicicscaaatihet 
‘Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


| The Federal Radio Commission an-| 
; nounced Noy. 10 the following applications 
received: 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

W1F-WPF, United States-Liberia Radio Cor- 
poration, Akron, Ohio, renewal of point-to- 
point telegraph station licenses. 

Hamman Exploration Co., portable in Texas 
and Louisiana, new construction permit for 
a geophysical station. 

WQV, WEM, RCA Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y¥., modification of licenses 
to include an additional transmitter. 

There were also received 155 applications 
or amateur station licenses. 

Renewal of licenses: 

The following stations were granted renewal 
of licenses for the regular period: 





WBAX, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; WBBZ, Ponca 
| City, Okla.; WBRE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; WCHO, 
Janesville, Wis.; WCOD, Harrisburg, Pa.; 


WDAH, El Paso, Tex.; WEBQ, Harrisburg, Ill.; 
WEXL, Royal Oak, Mich.; WFDF, Flint, Mich.; 
WGCM, Mississippi City, Miss.; WHBC, Canton, 
Ohio; WHBU, Aftderson, Ind.; WIAS, Ottumwa, 
Iowa; WIBU, Poynette, Wis.; WIBX, Utica, 
N. Y., (and auxiliary); WJBU, Lewisburg, Pa.; 
WJW, Akron, Ohio; WKBC, Birmingham, Ala. 

WKFI, Greenville, Miss.; WKJC, Lancaster, 
Pa.; WLBC, Muncie, Ind.; WMBG, Richmond, 
Va.; WNBYH, New Bedford, Maess.; WNBO, 
Silver Haven, Pa.; WOCL, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
WOL, Washington, D. C.; WOMT. Manitowoc, 
Wis.; WORC-WEPS, Worcester, Mass.; WPHR, 
Petersburg, Va.; WROL, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
WSEN, Columbus, Ohi; WSOC, Gastonia, N. 
C.; WTAX, Springfield, Il. 

KBTM, Paragould, Ark.; KCRJ, Jerome, 
Ariz.; KDLR, evils Lake, N. Dak.; KERN, 
Bakersfield, Cal.; KFSK, Sacramento, Calif.: 
KFJI, Klamath Falls, Ore.; KFOR, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; WKFPL, Dublin, Tex.; KFVS, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; KFXD, Nampa, Idaho; KFXJ 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

KFXR, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Point, Mont.; KGDY, Huron, S. Dak.; KGEZ, 
Kalispell, Mont.; KGFJ, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
KGNO, Dodge City, Kans.; KGVO, Mis-oula, 
Mont.; KIT, Yakima, Wash.: KMED, Medford, 
Oreg.; KMLB, Monroe, La.; KMJ. Fresno, Calif.; 
KTSM, El Paso, Tex.; KVOS, Bellingham, 
Wash.; KXRO, Aberdeen, Wash. 


KGCX, Wolf 


world markets, get rid of the devastating 
burden of armaments, restore our mone- 
tary systems to normal conditions, that 
would be one thing. But to talk of can- 
cellation of the debts and nothing more | 
is to present an impossible program, one- 
sided program, end a pregram which I 
should onnece would net bo eens cored fer 
a moment.” 


| Cc 





WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Assembled and Made Public Nov. 10 by the Department of Commerce 


COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE Nov.5 



























| 1932 1931 
Oct. 29 Oct. 22'| Nov. 7 Oct. 31 lov. 8 

‘Copper, electrolytic, N. Y., dolls. per 1b.. 0.051 0.054 0.06 0.068 0.068 0.094 
Cotton, middling, spot, N. Y., dolls, per 

ID. cccccccsccccseccoscvccspese Ceccccgede 062 064 063 .068 .068 1.110 
Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per lb.. 1.64 1.67 1.73 2.09 2.12 2.70 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. per ton.. 29.32 29.32 29.32! 30.64 30.68 31.98 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.), dolls, 

DOF DU. oc ccecccccccvcrcvevcvcccccccsccecs 42 43 45 60 52 1 

‘ FINANCE 

Banking: 

Debits, N. Y. C., mills. of dolls....... 2,744 2,743 3,601 3,544 3,575 5,601 

Debits, outside N. Y. C., mills. of dolls. 2,846 2,587 3,250 3,816 3,449 5,088 

Federal reserve banks— } 

Reserve bank credit, total, mills of 
GONE, oc oc ysteV uses deie¥ vec 00s sevcee 2,226 2,221 2,219 2,109 2,211 1,010 
Bills bought, mills. of dolls....... 34 34 3 642 725 186 
Bills discounted, mills, of dolls..... 326 322 314 705 717 213 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 1,851 1,851 1,851 728 727 602 
sha reserve reporting member 
anks— 
Deposits, net demand, mills. of dolis. 11,461 11,470 11,382 | 12,343 12,449 | 15.829 
Deposits. time, mills, of dolls. ....... 5,209 5,725 5,692 6,297 6,358 7,547 
Investments, total, mills, of dolls.... 8,585 8,584 8,489 7,637 7,700 6,704 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 5,284 5,298 5,195 4,108 4,133 3,042 
Loans, total, mills. of dolls........... 10,441 10,516 10,632 | 13,510 13,521 | 16,806 
On securities, mills of dolis. ..... 4,311 4,352 4,447 5,867 5,897 8,085 
All other, mills. of dolls. ........+-. 6,130 6,139 6,185 7,643 7,624 8,721 
Interest rates, call loans, pct..... soos 2.00 1,00 1.00 2.50 2.50 2.00 
Interest rates, time loans, pct........ “715 83 1.00 4.00 3.96 2.90 
Exchange rate, sterling (da. av), dolls... 3.30 3.30 3.41 3.77 3.88 4.86 
Failures, commercial, number ........-.. 537 550 535 515 530 489 
Money in circulation, mills. of dolls..... 5,632 5,608 5,641 5,550 5,513 4,506 
a sb 2 enim 
ond sales, N. ¥. S. E., ous. dolls. 

WRIUG co ccccccicccccscescoscccevoese 36,000 28,200 42,400 | 59.731 68.282 | 41,303 

Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolls, 78.43 79.18 79.79 84. 84.23 95.83 

Stock sales, N. Y. S. E., thous. of ae 4,461 3,780 5,843 8,775 8,054 | 11,285 

Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times), dolls. 
per share oe ebb oes cne deuserwae osrioce 54.53 56.09 57.30 97.08 92.69 | 157.69 

rices (421) (Standard Statistics), 

Sto d6 100 ae oes delele donee svosseces 45.8 48.2 51.4 74.1 69.4} ~—113.1 
Industrials (351), 1926=100........... 43.8 45.9 49.1 69.7 64.9 105.4 
Public utilities (37}, 1926=—100....... 14.8 78.4 83.0 117.9 111.5 161.2 
Railroads (33), 1926=100...........+- 24.2 26.8 28.7 48.6 46.2 99.0 

PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 

DISTRIBUTION | 
Production: a 

Bituminous coal (da.av.), thous. of tons...... 1,246 1,308 1,303 1,336 1,765 

Electric power, mills. of kw.-hours.......... 1,533 1,528 1,628 1,652 1,728 

Petroleum, thous. of bbls 2,104 2,097 2,159 2,457 2,431 2,297 

Steel ingots, per cent of ae. 19 20 20 31 30 43 

ontract awards (da. av 

a ae c seeececesee : wesecesces coseee 4,622 3550} i. occ BOSSE vcicce 

ag mg 

xports— , 

B. OF DUS. ceaccoscccecccecs 481 1,140 353 130 1 26 
Wheat thous, Of DU. ..cccccccccccce 107 386 705 2,773 1,734 1,097 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbis.......+- . 93 59 141 143 252 
Freight-car loadings, total, Cars......+-++-+ 617,642 642,173 | 717,029 740,363 | 881,517 
Coal and COKe, Cars ......seeeroee gees seodus 133,397 145,643 | 139,922 146,354 | 181,040 
Forest products, cars ........ . 18,856 18,573 | 23,356 23,646 | 37,614 
Grain and products, cars. 31,951 32,984 | 40.347 41,275 | 38,918 
Livestock, CAFS. \s.sceescs. 23,678 23,696 | 26,890 28,990 | 29,166 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., cars 177,662 178,744 | 212,678 214,339 | 236,731 
Ore, CATS ..ceeesuee 6,019 6.283 | 9,387 12,656 | 28,613 
Miscellaneous, cars 226,149 236,250 | 264.449 273,103 | 329,435 
Receipts— - 
eoece 272 287 301 30 348 289 
fom a es 41 306 502 a7 512 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales.... 684 
ao geial 8,682 10,686 8,361 9,164 7,426 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bu 343 468 515 715 1013 2'357 











A I l I 
0 192! 1928 | y ~ 
7h) wee mete i 10 Nov. 3 * 
; ; ; 1 ea ¥ I R d 
aa} ate an| ass ae| Cal IS NREVICWE 
2.73 3.19 3.18 3.32 3.30 | 
32.06 09 36.09 35.81 35.73 | 
-74 ; : ‘ 
. 1g F9) 110-122 Acceptance of Candidates 
835 15,591 19,998 eo toe From Civil Life Advised 
4,730 7,6 7,950 , 5 
| If Corps Is to Reach Its 
1,634 1,624 | ® 
ies| $3 's%0| 39 440| Authorized Strength 
ot) | eee 
1 i . 
[Continued from Page 2.] 
13,830 14,765 15,110 13,305 13,325 | Seriously handicapped by the restriction 
7,577 6,835 6,868 6,846 6,865 | in flying time available for missions which 
67st 3,588 be oes oor would give training to groups and squad- 
16,764 18,489 18,934 16,096 16,077 |TOns as a whole. ’ 7 
8,065 8,746 9,179 7,031 6,958 Two new observation type airplanes of 
8,699 a1 ve be 9,118 ; marked difference in design were devel- 
3,00 6.00 625 700 7.00 | oped. One is a high-wing gull type, all- 
4.86 4.88 4.88 4 = | metal monoplane with a liquid cooled en- 
aan ats anni 4.865 4,934 | ine. This airplane when ready for pro- 
| duction will have a high speed approach- 
| ing 200 miles per hour and is capabie of 
7,953 061 . 45,374 51,691 | | * : . 
| ae ee 37-00 96.82 | being equipped with the new double row 
10,665 22,516 43,500 22,033 19,487) engine. These engines are expected to 
ive this airplane a considerabl reater 
166.31] 202.37 217.83) 214.47 —-210.44 | BIVE . cee 
| Speed. The other airplane is of a more 
117.6 154.6 1743 7s tea | conventional type with a monocoque fuse- 
170.4 1978 2269 162.9 157°8 | lage and linen covered wings. It is a 
105.2 137.0 148.6 132.7 128.8 | sesquiplane type, with the lower wing well 
| forward of the pilot, and, as it has only 
a 30-inch chord, there is very little inter- 
1,691 1,913 1,878 1,985 1,887 | ference with the downward vision of the 
1,741 1,798 1,186 1,697 1,688 | pilot or observer. This airplane has one 
a 7“ a0 — 2.49% | of the best observer's cockpits yet devel- 
| oped in an observation airplane. It is ex- 
WE esis 167081) - -s2059 21,477 | pected to have an extremely high speed. 
| The airplane has a droppable gas tank 
21 98 163 484 3 an | and a retractible landing gear. This same 
oe ed ae Aas ‘936 | airplane is being brought out as a mono- 
934,715 | 1,048,968 1,072,234 | 1,054,353 1,103,942 | plane with slots and flaps, with a speed 
185,105 | 203,577 201,166 | 204,165 207,210 | j i 
on O87 oie ot ie 66186 in excess of that made by the sesquiplane. 
44'347 39.324 38'343 49°355 52.638 | A military cabin has been developed for 
32,459 33,907 33,897 31,286 33.959 | observation airplanes which protects the 
yo i a 2eyiaag | ObServer and will permit accurate firing 
359,025) 403/950  421,905| 394,858 427,941 | While flying at full speed. 
a ‘ ‘ ee sn Squadron Formations 
Sus 4 as a 46; | . Bombardment.—Training in Group and 
ei? 657 gas; . 611 332 | Squadron formations has continued to de- 
rf 5,952 7,075 9,283 12,268 ibili 
1,128 2,330 2,322 4,827 2,111 Veep Greater Sexibility. 








z Wool, total, Boston, thous. of Ibs... - 42a 
Allotments Approved 

For Three Waterways 
Funds Totaling $885,000 Rep- 


resented in Projects 


Allotments of funds totaling $855,000, for 
river and harbor improvements including 


$525,000 for the Intracoastal Waterway be- | 


tween New. Orleans and Corpus Christi, 
Texas, have been approved, the Depart- 
ment of War stated Nov. 9. The allot- 
ments follow: 

The Acting Secretary of War, Col. Fred- 
erick H. Payne, has approved the follow- 


ing allotment of funds for rivers and har- 
bors: 

Keweenaw Waterway, Michigan, $30,000 
for repairs to the two converging stone- 
filled timber-crib breakwaters at the upper 
entrance in Lake Superior. 

Intracoastal Waterway ‘New Orleans- 
Sabine River section), $525,000 for con- 
struction at Harvey and Vermilion Locks 
and for dredging. 

The project for improvement of the 
Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway 
from the Mississippi River at or near New 
Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex. (New 
Orleans-Sabine River section), as author- 


way from Mississipip River at or near 
New Orleans, via two routes to Morgan 
City, La., thence by one route to the Sa- 
bine River, La., and Texas, having a depth 


of nine feet at mean low water and a) 


bottom width of 100 feet. 

Work is actively in progress at various 
localities on this section of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. It is to the interests 
of navigation and to the interests of the 
United States that work on the project 
proceed without interruption. 


Commercial traffic on the Intracoastal | 


Waterway between the Mississippi River 


}and Sabine River, with the degree of im- | 


provement available, 
calendar year 1931 to 2,157,077 tons valued 
at $38,238,974. 

Ohio River, $300,000 for channel dredg- 
ing in the Louisville district. 


Bridge-Terminal Co. Asks 
Right to Federal Advance 


The Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. 
in an application just filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission requested 
authority to borrow $4,000,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
liquidating its bonded indebtedness and 
to make necessary repairs to its road. 
(Finance Docket 9712.) 

It is proposed by the road to replace 
a temporary timber trestle with a perma- 
nent steel structure on concrete footings 


under requirements of the War Depart- | 


ment. 

As security for the loan requested the 
company would issue and pledge with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. $4,- 
000,000 of its first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds. Application for authority to issue 
the bonds to be pledged with the corpora- 
tion also was made to the Commission. 


Report on Cotton Acre 


A comparative report on cotton acreage 
and production in varicus countries has 
just been issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in connecticn with its fore- 
cast of the 1932 United States cotton crop. 
This report was compiled by the Division 
of Statistical and Historical Research 
from data received through the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, including informa- 








amounted for the} 


Shows Profit in Ontar 


The Government-owned Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railroad of Ontario 
Province is expected to turn over to the 
provincial authorities between $750,000 to 


$1,000,000 as the gross profits of the road, 
according to a report from Trade Commis- 
/sioner L. A. France, Toronto. 

At the close of its fiscal year, Oct. 31, 
1932, payment of $400,000, representing ap- 
proximate net earnings, was made by the 
railway officials to the Ontario govern- 
ment. Final figures covering the road’s 
gross and net earnings are not yet avail- 
able. 

Expenses of the road have been re- 
duced and equipment is reported to be in 
|good condition, according to George W. 
Lee, chairman of the road. It is stated 
\that prospects are good for the future, 
/since the railway traverses the profitable 
| gold and base metal mining area of north- 
ern Ontario, connecting North Bay with 
|Moosonee, the new Hudson Bay port es- 
|tablished during the Summer upon com- 
|pletion of the railway extension to that 
| point.—(Department of Commerce.) 


|Michigan Milk Producers 


10 





The milk producers and distributors of 
|Michigan and surrounding territory has 
been authorized by the Federal Trade 


Commission to hold a trade practice con- 
ference. Trade practice rules providing 
for elimination of certain unfair methods 


no time or place has been determined for 
the meeting it will probably be held in 
|Deiroit early next year. Chairman Wil- 
jliam E. Humphrey will preside. 


sion at the conference include: Price dis- 
crimination, selling goods below cost with 
{intent of injuring a competitor, defama- 
tion of competitors, enticing employes, 
inducing breach of contract, false adver- 
tising and misrepresentation, price. dis- 
crimination in connection with bottle 
charges, improper use of the word “free,” 
and others. 

Representatives’ of the industry re- 
quested that a trade practice conference 
be held to “investigate the abuses in the 
retail milk industry.” It is expected prac- 
tically all buyers, distributors and manu- 
facturers of dairy products in the State 
and its adjoining territory will be present 
or represented at the conference. 

Many members of this industry do a 


into the State to be made into butter or 





is shipped out of the State in the form 
|of cream, powdered skim milk, and con- 
}densed milk. 

One large holding company buys close 
| to 80,000 gallons of milk a day from 
|dairymen. Some of this is sent to Detroit 
\for domestic use; the remainder is 
|skimmed and the cream and milk powder 
lare shipped to eastern cities for dis- 


| tribution. This company also ships. butter | 


|from Iowa into Michigan for sale.—(Fed- 
}eral Trade Commission.) 


age and Production 


In Various Countries for Season Compiled 


, tion received up to Nov. 9. Official sources, 
International Institute of Agriculture, and 


jestimates of the Bureau of Agri@ultural | 


;Economics except as noted. The report 
on cotton acreage and production in coun- 
tries reporting for 1932-33 with compari- 
|sons follows. 


shown in Col. A: 














— nl 

Acreage: Thousands of acres: 

1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 A 

United States 45,793 45,091 40,693 36,611 90.0 
CIOS xs cc csctdchedunessacceccdeenncne 20,812 20,506 19,654 18,466 # 94.0 
FORING .ccccccccccecccegecs 5.133 5,228 4,800 5,300 110.4 
EGypt ..ccccvcccvccceseseccscccccevcss 1,91i 2.162 1,747 1,135 65.0 
TRMERE, Accrceeececescccsoccccekectases 2,608 3,911 5,346 5,400-5,800 101.0-108.5 
BRIDE 5.4 06.00.00 000 0000s ccaregecneaseees 492 390 319 156 48.9 
MN hs hte hend rahi ¢insn dine Wenguees 14 10 3 1 33.3 

REDD sia cdlepnnS Asad.0 8:41) MRC R SEE 76,763 77,298 72,562 67,069-67 469 
Estimated world total. including China 87,700 86,700 82,400 Pe 

Production: Thousands of 478-pound ne: tales: 

1929-29 1930-31 1931 +32 1932-33 A 

THIGO TOALOS. veccccecccesccacdsuvente 14,828 13,932 17,096 11,947 69.8 
China 2,116 2,250 1,700 2,500 147.1 
Egypt 1,768 1,715 1,288 869 67.5 
Russia 1,279 1,589 1,851 1,900—2,900 102.6-108.0 
Brazil 435 341 383 364 95. 
Mexico 246 178 207 87 42.0 
Spain 5 7 3 4 133.3 

Total 20,677 20,012 22,528 
Estimated world total, including China 26,500 25,800 27,500 

*Second estimate which includes only area planted up to Oct. 1. 

‘Estimates ‘of the Chine-e Millowner’ Association for 1929-30. From 1930-31 to date the 
siimates o” the Chine-e Millownerc' Accceciation have heen aijucted to make them co 7- 





esiinne 

parah’s with estimates ‘or prev "ears 
Bi3o Asn. S ‘v.07 ‘ 4.ch during the 

ef the total Brazilian crop, 





‘three ycars 1 


yon 7 


tO 1951-32 produced 72 per cent 


t 
. 


To Hold Trade Meeting 


ized by Congress, provides for a water-| 


of competition will be drawn up. While | 


Practices thus far proposed for discus- | 


large interstate business. Cream is shipped | 


cheese and milk produced in Michigan | 


The percentage in 1932-33 | 
|compared with the figures of 1931-32 is, 


0 supplied 15,487 pairs; 


4 commerce. 


| Government Railroad Contracts Awarded 


By War Departments 


Expenditure of Two Million 
For Construction and for 


Dredging Is Involved 
Contracts for Army construction, dredg- 
ing and other construction involving an 
expenditure of $2,646,436 have 


nounced on Nov. 10 as follows: 


The Quartermaster General, Maj. Gen. 
John L. Dewitt, has approved the follow- 
ing award of contracts: 


N. C., for 10 noncommissioned officers 
quarters; 7 company officers’ quarters; 2 
field officers’ quarters at Pope Field, N. | 
C., $138,049. 

Reinecke-Dixon Construction Co., Fay- 
etteville, N. C., for 20 noncommissioned 
officers’ quarters st Fort Bragg, N. C., 
$103,310. 

A. Lloyd Goode, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
for the construction of a post exchange; 
theatre and gymnasium at Bolling Field, | 
Washington, D. C., $74,765. 

Corso & Matters, Swampscott, Mass., for 
construction of sidewalks and steps at Fort 
Devens, Mass., $2,538. 

William A. Riley, Constructing Co., Uni- 
versity City, Mo., for four double non-| 
commissiéned officers’ quarters at Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo., $51,685. 

The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle | 
Brown, has approved the following con- 
| tracts: 
| Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., New 
| York, N. Y., for dredging in Cape Cod/ 
| Canal, Boston District, $171,215.44. 
| The Arundel Corporation, Baltimore Md., 
| for dredging in the Craighill Section of 
{channel leading to Baltimore, Md., Balti- 
|more District, $92,043.26. 
| McWilliams Dredging Company, New 
| Orleans, La., for credging and clearing | 
| right-of-way along Intercoastal Waterway 
| from Jacksonville to Miami between the 
| St. Johns River and the Tolomato River, 
| Jacksonville District. $310,140. 

The Vang Construction Co., Pittsburgh, | 
|Pa., for constructing New Lock and Dam 
|No. 2, Allegheny River, Pittsburgh Dis- 
| trict, $1,190,251.48. 

The Vang Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for constructing New Lock No. 3, Al- 
legheny River, Pittsburgh District, | 
| $512,444.37. | 


| 








British Road Federation 
Plans Highway Program 


A new organization, named the British | 
Roads Federation, has been formed to! 
} unify all commercial interests concerned 
with road traffic and road construction, 
according to a report from Trade Com- 
missioner Floyd E Sullivan, London. 

The stated chjective of the Federation 
is “to create a commercial liaison between 
interests concerned in the operation of 
road trafiic and in the improvement and 
maintenance of roads, with a view to pre- 
}senting a united front upon present and 
future basic problems affecting transport, 
in the interests of the public and of the) 
trade and industry of the country.” 

It is reported that the Federation was 
the outcome of a need for some form of 
cooperation to meet modern conditions, | 
and its immediate aim is to coordinate 
tne interests concerned in order that they | 
may speak with one voice and undertake 
|@ progressive campaign of education. 

Offices of the Federation are located at | 
18 Regent Street, London, the report 
stated.— (Department of Commerce.) | 








\Canadian Shoe Imports 
Increased During Month | 


September imports of leather boots and | 
jshoes into Canada amounted to 41,607) 
| pairs, valued at $80,959, as compared with | 
27,731 pairs during August and 13,872 pairs 
‘during July, according to the Commerce 
{Department’s Shoe and Leather Manufac- | 
tures Division. September imports regis- | 
|tered a 50 per cent rise over August and | 
were almost three times the July imports. | 

Of the 16,912 pairs of shoes for men im- | 
ported by Canada, the United Kingdom | 
the United States, | 


884 pairs; Hong Kong, 270 pairs; and’) 
| Czechoslovakia, 250 pairs, the figures| 
showed. 


tl | The United States supplied 15,244 pairs 


of women’s footwear out of the total of 
20,001 pairs and the United Kingdom and |! 
freebesiovc'sia, 3,559 and 670 pairs re- | 

ee t was ctated.—(Depertment of 


-u 


) 


been | Perimental 


1 : ; fatty 
awarded, the Department of War an- | Shown a great advancement, especially in 


Y. A. Loving & Company, Goldsboro, | 


| tactical problems, 


The 2nd Bombardment Group, Langley 
Field, have been conducting experiments 
with the stagger formation, which is de- 
signed primarily as a defensive formation 
against aerial attack. However, the for- 
mation has value offensively as well. 

The research work along technical lines 
has produced bombing airplanes which 
have attained a high speed hitherto un- 
known with bombers. A number of these 
airplanes have completed the flight test 
at Wright Field, and will be sent to tac- 
tical units for the service tests within the 
next six months. 

Attack -Aviation—Progress in Attack 
| Aviation has been satisfactory. The ex- 
Attack airplane XA-8 has 





| Speed, and a service test quantity has been 
| secured. The development of bombs for 
attack use has continued, and several serv- 
ice tests have been run. A comparative 
test was wade at Camp Stanley between 
the 30 and 17 pound bombs with excellent 
| results from both. The 3rd Attack Group 
conducted all tests, the 26th Attack Squad- 
ron in Haiwaii doing only routine training. 
This squadron gave a good account of it- 
self in the Hawaiian maneuvers, 
Photographic Activities 

Aerial Photography.—During the fiscal 
year 1932 the Air Corps made vertical pho- 
tographs of approximately 47,992 square 
miles for the War Department and various 


| Federal agencies, which represents an in- 


crease of approximately 28,992 square miles 
over the fiscal year 1931. The photographs 


| made for the Geological Survey were all 
| used for topographic mapping purposes, 


while those made for other agencies were 
‘used for various purposes including flood 
control, beach erosion, building and high- 
way planning, litigation of United States 
property, etc. 

Mapping.—Many miscellaneous mapping 
projects were accomplished for the Na- 


| tional Park Service, Bureau of Reclama- 


tion, Department of Justice, Department 
of State, Bureau of Standards, Interstate 


| Commerce Commission and Public Health 


Service. 

A photographic mission in Maine for 
the Geological Survey is of particular in- 
terest. In this mission, approximately 3,- 
600 square miles of vertical photography 
were accomplished in about two and one- 
half hours of photographic flying, using 
less than one loading of film. The new 


| type T-34 (five lens) camera was used at a 


scale of 1:40000. The fact that such ex- 
tensive areas can be covered in a short 
period of time is of great interest from a 
military standpoint, since under war con- 
ditions the maximum advantage must, be 
taken of all favorable photographic 
weather. 

During the excessive floods of the past 
Winter in Mississippi and Louisiana, an 
area of approximateiy 11,000 square miles 
was surveyed by a series of overlapping 
oblique photographs. These photogranhs 
were used in a study of fiood control. This 
proved to be a very efficient method as 
it reduced the flying time and cost of ma- 
terials approximately one-tenth from that 
required in making vertical photographs. 

Progress in Communications 

Communications: During the fiscal year 
1932 immense progress has been made in 
aircraft radio communication involving 
especially in pursuit 
aviation. This advancement is due to new 
and greatly improved radio equipment for 
pursuit airplanes. Six experimental sets 
of commercial design identified as the 
SCR-183 command sets were deliverfd to 
March Field, California, during December, 
1931. The initial field test of this equip- 
ment was completed about the end of 
December. The SCR-183 sets employ a 
small fixed antenna which is essential 
for pursuit and atiack airplanes. The 
total weight of the complete command set 
which was adopted is approximately 43 
pounds. It is designed for voice and code 
transmission. The receiving component 
of the SCR-183 command set designated 
as the SCR-192 is designed to func®ion on 
any frequency within the requirements of 
the Air Crops by means of plug-in coil 
units. A separate heterodyne oscillator 
may be attached for the reception of CW 
signals. _When this receiver is used in- 
dependent of the transmitter it employs 
a small vertical mast antenna. 

Beacons: During the fiscal year 1932 
an order was placed for 12 Homing de- 
vices. The equipment was developed at 
the “Signal Corps Aircraft Radio Labora- 
tory and was designed as an attachment 
to the BC-167 or SCR-182 radio receivers, 
It enables the pilot to tune in any broad- 
cast or intermediate frequency station and 
by means of a visual dash indicator, fly 
directly towards it. 

The use of teletype circuits for the 
transmission and reception of weather 
data and aircraft movement messages was 
further extended during the year. The 
Air Corps now hss installations at 19 


; 4 stations, 


~ 
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FEDERAL BANKING 
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Argument Heard | 
In Levy Imposed | 


On Joint Tenancy 





Government Tax on Certain | 
Estate Created Before | 
Federal Statute Before the 


Supreme Court 





Validity of the Federal estate tax law 
as applied to a joint tenancy created be-| 
fore enactment of the statute was argued 
Nov. 10 before the Supreme Court. 

In this case, No. 31, Gwinn, etc., v.! 
Burnet, Comr., etc., the Government seeks | 
to tax one-half of the value of certain 
property held by the decedent and the} 
petitioner as joint tenants. The statute | 
involved is section 302 of the Revenue Act | 
of 1924. The estate was created before 
any Federal estat> tax law existed but | 
section 302 was effective at the time of| 
death of the cotenant. 

Counsel did not appear for the petitioner, | 
surviving joint tenant, but his prepared | 
arguments contesting payment of the tax) 
were submitted. | 

Refers to California Code | 

In his brief, the petitioner pointed out | 
that under the Civil Code of California 
where the property is located, the legal 





effect of a joint tenancy is that the title). | 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal Reserve note 


to the joint property does not pass to and} 
vest in the survivor, upon death of his| 
cotenant, but that each is seised of the 
whole estate from the first, and no change | 
tenant. | 

Therefore, he contends that there was 
no transfer of property at death of the) 
cotenant which would be subject to the | 
Federal tax. “The tax collected and the, 
proposed tax is not a transfer, death or | 
excise tax, because there was no transfer | 
of property at death nor did possession | 
and enjoyment of the property pass to| 
the beneficiary at death in contemplation | 
of law,” his brief stated. 

Government’s Case 

G. A. Youngquist, Assistant Attorney 
General, represented the Government in 
defense of the validity of the Act and 
collection of taxes thereunder. 

He pointed out that under California 
law, from the time of the creation of the 
joint tenancy until the time of death of 
the decedent in 1924, the half of the prop- 
erty which it is now sought to tax was en- 
tirely in the decedent's control, and he 
might at any time have transferred it or 
otherwise have severed the joint tenancy, 
thus terminating the right of suvivorship, 


without which the petitioner could not | 


have acquired the interest. 

“The existence of this power in the 
decedent made the transfer to the peti- 
tioner incomplete until the decedent’s 
Geath with respect to the half of the 
property now in question,” he said. “That 
the termination at the decedent's death 
of the right to exercise this power is an 
appropriate subject of the estate tax is 
clearly established by the decisors of this 
court.” 

The taxing power, Mr. Youngquist said, 
should not be hampered by any fiction re- 
lating. to the title of the parties to the 
property. 


‘State Warranty Law 





Questioned in Appeal 





Supreme Court Told North Da- | 


kota Act Is Unconstitutional 


A provision in the North Dakota “war- 
ranty law” relating to sales of certain- 
named types of machinery, which provides 
that any contract waiving the rights of 
a purchaser protected by the act shall be 
void, was attacked as unconstitutional in 
arguments before the Supreme Court of 
the United States Nov. 10. 

The act permits a purchaser of the ma- 
chinery to rescind the sale if the ma- 
chinery does not prove within a reason- 
able time to be fit for use. 

Howard G. Fuller, counsel for the ap- 
pellant, Advance-Rumely Thresher Com- 
pany, Inc., in case No. 33, sought reversal 
by the Supreme Court of a decision by the 
Supreme Court of North Dakota which 
held invalid a contract made between the 
appellant and respondent, A. M. Jackson, 
whereby the latter waived his right to 
rescind the sale of a threshing machine. 

He argued that the State court erred 
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STATE BANKING 





FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | 





Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve n 


Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board. 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks.. . 


Total gold reserves .... 
Reserves other than gold .. 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 

Secured by United.States Government obligat: 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 

BODES wcccccscccnccessscocvecesooces 
STORSUTY TOC. Sacer qeccseveccees 
Certificates and bills 


Total United States Government securities 
OUST SOCULIGINS. cecccasscccdesvecsesvesceccuccde 

Total bills and securities 
Eee SNORD SOPGIEA GEIR code ccccccscvecsee 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ... 
Uncollected items 
EE NNN cap aveeseecsceetaaccneenes eee 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .... 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government oe ae 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 





Total GOposits ....ccsosecce 
Deferred availability items ... 
Capital paid in 
WUE. aces csduacetcessnesenes 
All other liabilities 


OPAL URDUIGING oi 65s bccdecceeecececs 

liabilities combined 
Contingent liability 
respondents 


on bills purchased 


for f 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly reporting member 
occurs in his title on the death of his co-| banks in central reserve cities on Nov. 9, 1932, on Nov.e2, 1932, and Nov. 11, 1931, the 


figures being in millions of dollars: 

































As of Nov. 9, Made Public Nov. 10 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ............ eeccees 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury . 






















Debt Installment |Use as Residence 

















































* As of Nov. 10 s e 
ue From Greece Held to Terminate) x. yc...» ru, xe | Outstanding for 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
11-9-32 11-2-32 11-11-31 | Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
sees 2,228,469 2,207,934 1,635.806 I N R ° d z ° E e Austria (Schilling) sshovds SOOT 
f 3, 4 Belgium (Belga) ceccccccece 13.8748 ee ecrease 
—— «serene S Not hecelved Zoning Exemption | eee. gee ee } 
otes 2,270,509 2,251,036 1,706,143 Czechoslovakia (Crown) ...seecseees 2.9612 
319,906 335,268 396,679 Denmark (Krone) ....... awe sweee Sean 
419,230 417,343 723,825 ee + England (Pound) aeaeeas ‘ + +++ ++ 328.4666 . 
=n ae conn ae . © ° ° . | Finland (Markka) ..... eee cocese 1.4 . ; 
-- 3,009,645 3,003,647 2,926,647 | Action Is Characterized by| Building Ruled to Lose Its, France diranc) 0000000. 20 | Holdings of Discounted Bills 
: * e ® Germany (Reichsmark) ... 23.7496 : 
bissei2 3200029 ewaa| secretary Ogden L. Mills) Business Class Allowed | Greece (Dracnma) ....: ‘3184 At All Reserve Banks in 
sesseescese 73,220 74,459 67,364 A Defaul . ° . b diss tr Week Sh d Decli f 
s a Defaylt on Obliga- At Time of Zoning by) sea inci’ ee owe ecline 0 
ions........ 100,992 107,622 327,026 | ee eee) Base ey 
suasivevas 5 738 | i i Norway (Krone) ..... . 
. - 209,061 218,422 356,738) tion Due Nov. 10 Subsequent Conformity | Poiand (ziow) 222 3 114710 15 Million Dollars 
sebstesndecs. , SL0SNe 326,044 683,764 Portugal (Escudo) wueets 3.0400 enim diate 
ee eeeececens 34,002 J 7 : uumania (Leu) ...... ee eeveeese . 
34,053 596,752 [Continued from Page 1.1 [Continued from Page 4.] Spain (Peseta) ..... = 8iso3 | The daily average volume of Federal 
Senate be gerd $36,283 | the first day after the expiration of the | former, but this result ensues are | el yr ES eevee ra reserve bank credit outstanding during 
1,067,160 1,067,258 383,661 | moratorium, according to additional in-|C°¢Snite &nd substantial departure from the) Yugoslavia (Dinar) :.... eeees : “1'3550 |the week ended Nov. 9, as reported by the 
odicenanisie aimiciiatias externa > previously existing conditions and nature of| Hongkong (Dollar) .......... -+» 22.5625 | Pederal reserve banks, and made publi¢ 
Sévaeesasess LAS 1,850,783 727,463 | formation. |use as is constituted by the use of the.de-! China (Shanghai tael) ...... . 29.6093 , 
secvccees 5,427 5,425 31,599} although Hungary has notified of her|fendant’s premises for residence purposes in | China oa sweuee die nae | Nov. 10, was $2,223,000,000, a decrease of 
seseeseseses 2,201,079 2.216.305 2,039,578 | inability to meet her December payment, | 1927 pale The gg = ge of ee | India (Rupee) ....... dé *** 94'8380 | $5,000,000 compared with the preceding 
steeeeeeees 2,774 2,873 8,709 | she has no privilege under the debt fund-!a'continuation’ of the business wees which | Japan (Yen) ...... - 20.6000 | week and an increase of $128,000,000 coms 
weeria 12/219 13.140 17.739 |; . ; sation” of the business uses which Singapore (Dollar) 38.0625 
sedtaeiwacc: Sela 361.411 477,643 |1ng agreement to postpone her interest | preceded the period of residential occupancy.| Ganada (Dollar) 87.2447 |pared with the corresponding week in 
cesessesees $8,169 58.137 99.410 payment, which amounts to $28,444 of the er the aide te ka eee eee Cuba (Peso) ......... 99.9100 | 1931. 
eeercesccees 3 36,82 iy 1 7 : : - , = } 5 
Scnaichay Subic _— = | total $40,729, and will have to be in de-| Darien regulations of the specific provisions, Ste thes: scidh ieee On Nov. 9 total reserve bank credit 
sccscccceses 5,807,007 5,963,378 5,704,196 | fault unless Congress waives the require-|found in some zoning ordinances, concerning | PYSOn' St reic) | Boo? tie 7.6300 | amounted to $2,199,000,000, a decrease of 
s ment, it was explained orally. the effect of abandonment or discontinuance Chile (Peso) ........... 5 6.0250 | ¢97.900,000 f the week. This d ase 
2,715,299 2,700,818 2,449,959 Mr. Mills’ S of a nonconforming use, or of a change there- Uruguay (Peso) 473333 |* : , or e eek. S decre 
Mr. Mills Statement |from to a conforming use, upon the right Colombia aes ws 952400 | corresponds with decreases of $42,000,000 in 
> 2,342,333 2,384,097 2,098 sss Secretary Mills’ statement follows in full | t0 a ae, 4 Senconeartaa | we. ear aliver sisi aitbais + pe'ndebeb iste es 27.0000 |member bank reserve balances and $3,¢ 
ad 31.305 9,600 | e | Two o ose c orwich an rfie See a ona edie aciti t : os 
> 10,717 9'888 133,008 a expressly state what we have held necessarily | ————— = << 000,000 in unexpended capital funds, none 
23,086 28.389 52.208 ri ere was due and payable today under | to be implied from the “continued use” pro-| 1.4 provision for a penalty for a breach and| member deposits, etc., and increases of $4, 
a _— _—_— j - j ri | vision, viz: that benefit of the exception is . j 
2,404,458 2,453,679 —=—«-2,333,349 a ae en, net oe agreement | Toe: by intervention of & conforming nee and | We pointed out in Coombs v. Larson, 112 Conn, | 900,000 in monetary gold stock and $11,* 
322,983 355,005 461,933 ment 0 reece ON AC-/the others expressly limit to one year the | 296, 244, 152 Atl. 297, that in such a situation | 000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted, 
152,068 152,105 164,441 | Count of the 4 per cent 20-year loan made | period of abandonment or discontinuance |, injunction is a proper remedy for the | Offset in part by an increase of $35,000,000 
259,421 259,421 274,636 |an May 10, 1929, the sum of $444,920, of | allowed without loss of right to resume or * : | in money in circulation. 
43,738 42,350 19,878 which $227 000 repr t ; tal . t replace with another nonconforming use. enforcement of zoning regulations. | Holdi f di ted bills declined $7 
—— —- --- > ’ epresents an installment | In view of the effect of the change of use| We see no sound reason for holding that| ngs of discounte clini = 
5,897,967 5,963,378 5,704,196 | due on account of principal, and $217,920 waeee our construction of the regulations, it|the building inspector must order the cessa-| 000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
; repres s j : ; . ».| would be immaterial if, as the defendant New York, $3,000,000 each at velan 
Bene ek 62.4%; 62.1° 62.5% | Tel ey aa eee at interest. The pay |claims, the owner, notwithstanding such | tion of a prohibited use of a building, af- at en ae and $15,000 a ue 
oreigm cor- A men as nol been received. change, entertained an unmanifested inten-|fording opportunity for an appeal from his a , ’ nr 
soe caen vate. 37,916 38,847 108,862} The Hungarian Government has offi-|tion not to permanently abandon use of the! order, before an Federal reserve banks. The System's hold- 

















cially notified the United States Govern- | 
ment that it does not have the necessary | 
foreign exchange with which to make the | stantial period voluntarily ceased to use his 








NEW YORK 11-9-32 11-2-32 11-11-31 | payment due the United States on Dec 
Loans and investments—total .......-sseeee. Sopewogad 7 7 , : | 

n suncne— om os 6,998 7240/45, 1932, under the debt-funding agree- | 

RCO. ia bs30asuenbks bdsncesseeese boesceesecegonseer 3,429 3,404 4,474|ment. The amount due on Dec. 15, 1932, 
On securities ........ puvskekaesaeneces 1,570 1,576 2,270 a , $40,729.35, of which $12,285 represents | 
IRPIUGHER csi s4.c3<0eccacowosseonivesccre 1,850 1/828 2:204 | Principal and $28,444.35 represents semi- 

Investments—total .......4. sAipeeeaes * 3,624 3,594 2,766 | annual interest. 
pong States Government securities ....... eccccecoeceee 2,555 2,534 1,732 

RENEE MCU IUNON Sonn cas esa seeccctcceecce 1,069 1,060 ,034 . . 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 969 1,006 133 Appeal Taken m Ruling 

ae ge baste aronsneekensnenees yes 41 34 53 O Li bili f B k 
et deman WROMIEE cc cévtccecesccesseseuscee 5,476 466 ,38 

| Demme GENORIEE oo. cs cccccscosece 910 * S01 502 = ae ity e “7 | 

| Government leposits .. 214 236 27 ; 

Due from banks aa 82 87 68 LContinued from Page 5.) 

Se Se) ME 6a aku renee awaes 4 j 

| Borrowings from Federal reser oe eoorercesceces — — at I ee not sufficient ground for declaring 

| Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: him guilty of contributory negligence, 

341 343 553 | rendering the following decision: 

18 13 116) “The complaint is framed in negli 

6 8 _/ 162 1 s gligence 
4 |and alleges in substance that the plain- 

360 362 831 | ciff engaged the defendant as an insurance 

SM MRIERG (Sis it'e Te co5sKbaGsameess ss Sieben cet 203 205 394 | broker to obtain for him a policy of insur- 

GE MINIS. Gece caarinenes SHIGKG@O 157 157 237| ance that would properly insure certain 

: personal property in the residence against 

Loans and investments—total .......ccceecesees ecccccccs 141 

| nd investments—tota 1,141 1,142 1.661 | burglary, robbery, theft or larcency; that 

ERE. Fens Ss So bpd aden dada sboosesece iwngasn sia 664 664 1,160} the defendant with knowledge of the 

; — {character of the plaintiff’s residence ob- 
On securities .... 372 7 7 ; : ; 4 

| an ee es oe = $34 |tained a policy which contained false 

| Investments—toial 477 478 501 | statements in that respect; that a burglary 
= ie . suksequently occurred on application to 
| United States Government securities ......cesceccccecees 285 2 283 : hilt 

| EPIC LOE eee 192 190 a8 pay the loss repudiated liability because 

| Reserve with Poderal reserve bank ......... Renan a7 263 i4g |of the false warranties contained in the 
5 DNA el that adc wakes bse eRe vsee 8 16 icv inti 

| Net CERI TODOS. onic vccseccccccececcs 889 878 1,108 policy, and that the plaintiff in _conse- 

|"Time deposits .......... 323 324 449 |Quence suffered damages represented by 

Goverment deposits 28 30 3|the amount in suit. This complaint must 

| Due to banks ......... Fc] a 124| be given every favorable inference and, in 

Borrowings from Federa ee ae 3|my opinion, it states a good cause of 

= == = = Sa —=== es | Soe,” 

a a ee Ss Alex Davis of the firm of Goldstein & 
Rulings on Compacts Among Ship Lines Goldstein appears for the assured. De- 
A A d b th SI} 7 a B d fendant is represented by Franklin & 

re nnounce e Al g Schmidt, its attorneys (Irving I. Gold- 
¥ ppin 5 oar smith, of counsel). 

| 
_ United States Shipping Board on Nov. 10 made public approval, modification Department Store Sales 

and dismissal of shipping agreements filed with the Board in compliance with ° . 

the Shipping Act of 1916, as follows: Rise Seasonally in Month 
2 + 

Orient to Atlantic Coast (1875). t s ted by th 1 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha with Dollar Steam- erie tn vena. em from North Atlantic [Continued from Page 1.} 

|Ship Lines: This agreement provides for Transpacific Passenger Conference Agreement|cent. The aggregate for the first 10 

| through billing arrangement covering ship- (131-20). ly ths of the y —— 23 ll 

ments from the Orient to ports of call of the ONtnS O e year was per cent smaller 


; Dollar Steamship Lines on the United States 
| Atlantic Coast, with transhipment at San 
| Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Tranship- 
;ment expense at San Francisco or Los An- 
_- Harbor is to be absorbed by the car- 
riers. 

Atlantic Coast to Orient (1876). 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha: This agreement covers 
| through billing arrangement covering ship- 
jments from United States Atlantic ports of 
}call of the Dollar Steamship Lines to the 
Orient, with transhipment at Los Angeles 
Harbor or San Francisco. Transhipment ex- 
|}pense at Los Angeles Harbor or San Fran- 
cisco is to be absorbed by the carriers. 


| Dutch East Indies, Far East, Straits Settle- 
ments, India, Ceylon, East Coast of Africa 
fand Egypt to New Orleans (2046). 

The Ocean Steamship Company, Ltd., and 
| the China Mutual Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
| with Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc.: This agree- 
| ment covers through billing arrangement cov- 

ering through shipments from Dutch East 
Indies, Far East, Straits Settlements, India, 
|Ceylon, East Coast of Africa and Egypt, to 
New Orleans, with transhipment at Philadel- 
| phia or Boston. The cost of transhipment is 
} to be absorbed by the participating carriers. 
The agreement may be terminated by either 


This modification provides for incorporation 
in the by-laws of the Transpacific Passenger | 
Conference of the subagency application and 
|appointment form and of the rules governing 
sub-agents. All of the proposed sub-agency 
rules, with one minor exception (5.8), are 
already included in substance in the basic 
agreement of the Conference approved April 
2, 1930 (Conference Agreement No. 131), or in 
the by-laws of the Conference approved by | 
the Board Nov. 25, 1930 (Conference Agree- 
ment No. 131-1), recording the agreement of 
the lines in respect to each other. The pur- 
pose of this modification is to record the| 
agreement of the lines to use the sub-agency 
application and appointment form set forth 
and to require their sub-agents to subscribe 
to the rules specified in such modification. 


* + + 


Lines Members of the North Atlantic United 
Kingdom Freight Conference, North Atlantic | 
Continental Freight Conference and North 
Atlantic French Atlantic Freight Conference 
with Lines Members of Adriatic, Black Sea | 
and Levant Conference: | 


Modifies Agreement No. 408, as amended, 
covers the protection of direct line rates on 
shipments from North Atlantic ports to Adri- 
atic, Black Sea and Levant ports, with tran-| 
shipment at United Kingdom and Continental 


in failing to hold, that the statute is an | party upon 60 days’ notice to the other. This | ports. 


arbitrary and unreasonable restraint upon 
the liberty of contract guaranteed to the 
appellant by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. The statute, 
he said, is not an appropriate or reason- 
able remedy for the public evil to avoid 
which the legislation was adopted. 

The statute applies to sales of gas or 
oil burning tractors, gas or steam engines, 
and harvesting or threshing machinery. 

The appellee’s case was submitted with- 
out argument. 





Two Federal Loans Granted 
On Self-liquidating Projects 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Springs, Crowley, Ordway and Sugar City. 
Drought conditions of the last two years 
have made imperative an increase in the 
water supply. Much of the water is used 
to help mature crops. 

No more water is available for the reser- 


voir from the east slope of the Rocky| 


Mountains, within range of the reservoir, 
but an abundance exists on the west slope 
anc is available through diversion from 
streams 15 miles west of the Twin Lakes 


property. 


A partially lined tunnel 3.8 miles long, | 
be con-| 


with diameter of 9 feet, will 
structed under the Continental Divide. 
Reservoir capacity will be increased from 
54,400 to 70,000 acre feet. A 4-mile canal 
will link the tunnel with the reservoir. 
The project is of interest in that snows 
on the Continental Divide mountains will 
provide the source of water. Although 
drought conditions might exist in sec- 
tions with lower elevations, causing 
streams to dry, the source of the water 
for this project remains relatively con- 
stant due to melting snows. 
The Corporation also has 
purchase $45,000 bonds, bearing interest 
at, the rate of 6 per cent, of the Town of 


Sanford, N. C. The money will be used | 


ts» construct a modern water filtration 


works of 1,000,000 gallons daily capacity | ment establishing the Havana Steamship Con- | covers 
to replace the present obsolete works and | ference 


a reservoir to increase the capacity of the 
raw water storage system. 


Between 50 and 75 ment will be em-/| ence agree to*apportion all shipments of flour | 
ployed for five months on the basis of a| — - 


30-hour work week on the project. 
ployment indirectly will be 


agreement provides that it is to supersede 
Agreement No. 1745 approved by the Board 
| Nov. 18, 1931; Moore and McCormack, Inc., 
having been succeeded by Mooremack Gulf 


Lines, Inc. 
| > © = 


| Pacific Coast to Norway (2111). 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with 
| Norwegian America Line: This agreement 
{covers arrangement covering through ship- 
|}ments from Pacific. Coast ports of call of 
Luckenbach Line to designated Norwegian 
| ports, with transhipment at New York. This 
| agreement is filed to supersede Agreement No, 
1231, approved by the Board March 27, 1930. 
| Dutch East Indies to Gulf (2076). 
| N. V. Stoomvaart Maats. ‘‘Nederland”, N. 
V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd and Holland-America 
Line with Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc.: This 
agreement coyers arrangement for through 
|}movement of cargo from Dutch East Indies 
ports of call of N. V. Stoomvaart Maats. 
“Nederland”, N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd and 
| Holland-America Line to New Orleans, with 
transhipment at Philadelphia or Boston. Cost 
jof transhipment is to be absorbed by the 
| participating carriers This agreement pro- 
vides that it is to supresede Agreement No. 
1744, approved by the Board Nov. 18, 1931; 
Moore and McCormack, Inc., having been 
succeeded by Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc. 
Pacific Coast to Sweden (2105). 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with 
Swedish American Line, Swedish America 
Mexico Line, and Transatlantic Steamship 
Company, Ltd.: This agreement provides for 
through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments from Pacific Coast ports of call of 
Luckenbach Line to Gothenburg, Stockholm, 
Malmo, Helsingburg, Lulea, Norrkoping, Kal- 


| 
| 


1 
| 


mar, Kristineham, Hernosand and _ Gefie, 
Sweden, with transhipment at New York. 
This agreement is filed to supersede Agree- 


ments Nos. 1332 and 1332-1, approved by the 
| Board Sept. 3, 1930, and Aug. 19, 1931, re- 
spectively. 

> + + 


Orient to Atlantic Coast (2107, 2123). 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
| Covers through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from the Orient to United States 
| Atlantic Coast ports of call of Arrow Line, 
| with transhipment at San Francisco or Los 
| Angeles Harbor. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha with Panama Pacific 
Line: Covers arrangement covering through 
shipments from the Orient to United States 
| Atlantic Coast ports of call of Panama Pa- 


agreed to/j|cific Line, with transhipment at San Fran- 


cisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 


Agreements Modified 


Havana Steamship Conference Agreement | 
(94-1). 
This agreement supplements, and is sub- 


| ject to all of the general provisions of, agree- 


in the trade from North Atlantic 
ports of the United States to Havana ap- 
|proved by the Board Feb. 8, 1927. By the 
|}agreement the member lines of the Confer- 


with ‘Arrow Line: | 


The purpose of the modification is to re- 
cord the substitution of the member lines of ! 
the four conferences named above as partici-| 
pating carriers in Agreement No. 408, as! 
amended, in lieu of the participating carriers | 
presently recorded therein. | 


The agreement was filed on behalf of the 
following lines: 


Adriatic, Rlack Sea and Levant Conference: ; 
America Levant Line; Cosulich Line; Jas, W 
Elwell & Co., Inc. (Compagnie Generale de 
Navigation a Vapeur—Fabre Line): Export | 
Steamship Corporation; National Greek Line. | 

North Atlantic United Kingdom Freight 
| Conference: American Hampton Roads Line; 
|; American Line; American Merchant Lines; 
Anchor Line; Anchor Donaldson ,Line; Atlan- | 
tic Transport Line; Bristol City*®Line; Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships, Ltd.; Cunard Line; 
Cunard Line—Canadian Service; Dominion 
Line; Donaldson Line; Ellerman’s Wilson 
Line; Purness, Withy & Co., Ltd.; Head Line 
& Lord Line; Lamport & Holt Line; Leyland 
Line; Manchester Liners, Ltd.; Oriole Lines; 
| Thomson Line; United States Lines; White 
Star Line; White Star Canadian Services. 


7. Sus | 


North Atlantic Continental Freight Confer- | 
ence: Baltimore Mail Steamship Co., Inc.; | 
Black Diamond Lines; Canadian Pacific Steam- | 
ships, Ltd.; Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd | 
Royal) S. A.; County Line; Ellerman’s Wilson | 
Line; Hamburg American Line; Holland Amer- j 
ica Line; North German Lloyd; Red Star Line; 
United States Lines: Yankee Line. 

North Atlantic French Atlantic Freight Con- 
ference: America France Line; Baltimore Mail 
Steamship Co., Inc.; County Line; French Line; 
United States Lines . 
857-3—The United States Lines of Nevada 

with Bull Insular Line, Inc.: 

Modifies an agreement covering shipments 
of general cargo between Hamburg or Bremen 
one Sueete Rico, with transhipment at New 
| Yor 


| 1438-1—The United States Lines of Nevada 
| with Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt 

Actien Gesellschaft and United States Navi- 

gation Company, Inc.: 

The agreement which is modified covers a 
pooling arrangement on freight traffic from | 
|New York to Hamburg | 

The purpose of these modifications is to| 
jrecord The United States Lines of Nevada 
(United States Lines) as a participating car- 
rier in these agreements as successor of United 
| States Lines Operations, Incorporated. 

= ©) ¢ 


| 1490-1—The United States Lines of Nevada 

with Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd.: 

The agreement which is modified is between 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and United 
States Lines Operations, Incorporated, and | 
through shipments from Pacific coast 
ports of call of Dollar to Hamburg and South- | 
|ampton, with transhipment at New York. The | 
{purpose of the modification is to record The 
United States Lines of Nevada (United States | 
Lines) as a participating carrier in this agree- | 
ment as successor of United States Lines Op- | 
|erations, Ingorporated. 





Em-|a wash tank of 60,000 gallons capacity, | 1540-2—Quaker Line with Compania Trasat- 
effected |and clear water reservoir of 250,000 gal- 


' 
| lantica (Spanish Transatlantic Line): | 
| Modifies Agreement No. 1540, as amended, | 


through the purchase of approximately | lons capacity. The storage reservoir will | covering through shipments of all commodities 


$27,000 worth of materials. 


|have an area of 5.8 acres, formed by the 


The project is comprised of a filtration construction of an earth dam with con- 


works of 1,000,000 gallons daily capacity, 


| crete core wall about 300 feet long. 





from Pacific Coast ports of call of Quaker Line | 
to ports of Cadiz, Barcelona, Vigo, Coruna, | 
| Gijon, Santander, and Bilbao, with tranship- 
'ment at New York. The purpose of the mod-| 





| this year than last year. 


|v. 


than for the corresponding period of 1931. 
Percentage increase or decrease from a year 





ago: *October, A; Jan. 1 to *Oct. 31, B; num- 
ber of reporting stores, C; number of cities, D: 
A B Cc D 
EE ae sien cbaael -21 —23 569 238 
Federal reserve district: 
rrr 21 —21 100 28 
New York ...... 2 —21 59 29 
Philadelphia —21 41 16 
Cleveland ...... —27 53 16 
Richmond ...... —20 54 22 
Atlante ...ccccscece —24 33 19 
Chicago ....cccceces —27 61 36 
St. Louis ... —23 21 9 
Minneapolis - —20 19 12 
Kansas City 2 —22 29 14 
Dallas a —15 —25 17 6 
San Francisco . —22 24 82 31 


*October figures preliminary; , in most dis- 
tricts the month had one less business day 


| ification is to reinstate the original provisions 


of Agreement No. 1540 by limiting the 

through movement o7 cargo to shipments of 

canned fish, canned goods, and dried fruit. 

Proceeding Dismissed (Formal Docket No. 86). 

In re Straits ate ae ioe Atlantic and 
+ 


Gulf_ Conference Agreement: 

On uly 16, 1932, there was filed with the 
Board in compliance with section 15, a a 
of memorandum dated at Singapore, June 15, 
1932, of proposed revised agreement between 
carriers in respect to freight rates from Straits 
Settlements ports to United States North At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. Because of a provi- 
sion therein for quoting by the lines of con- 
tract rates on all commodities differentially 
S. $3.50 per ton lower than noncontract 
rates to be charged shippers of similar com- 
modities not signing contracts with said lines, 
the Board, by resolution adopted July 28, 


| instituted a proceeding for the purpose of 
|Tecording, under oath, evidence on behalf of 


the carriers party to said agreement and on 
behalf of any other interested persons to 
enable the Board to determine whether or 
not action under said agreement would re- 
sult in unjust discrimination or unfairness as 
between carriers, shippers, importers or ports, 
or operate to the detriment of the commerce 
of the United States, and/or be in violation 
of the Shipping Act, 1916, and to determine 
whether said agreement should be approved, 
modified, or disapproved. 

During the pendency of such proceeding, 
but before hearing had been held, the Singa- 
pore representatives of the carriers involved 
advised the Board by cablegram that the 
memorandum of June 15 had been canceled, 
and a new memorandum of agreement would 
be filed. Such new memorandum has subse- 
cuently been filed with and approved by the 
Board. 

As cancellation by the carriers of their pro- 
posed agreement of June }5, 1932, has removed 
the necessity for any further action by the 
Board in connection with such agreement, the 
proceedings have been ordered terminated. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—=" Nov. 8. Made Public Nov. 10, 19332 “== 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


Income tax ......... ree skts $204,637.76 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
MED 6k 4 0'd000 4 0abOa44a0Gea Wen 3,036,022.17 
Customs receipts .........0.0.. 796,720.16 
*Miscellaneous receipts ........ 483,643.28 


$4,521 ,023.37 


Total ordinary receipts....... 
711,580,768.14 


Balance previous day 








WOGOE iki tas ciabdadnsaaedanenel $716,101,791.51 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... $7,514,859.79 
Interest on public debt 355,035.11 
Refunds of receipts..... 122,056.46 
Postal deficiency ....... 5,000,000.00 
Panama Canal 10,412.32 
All CUE occcccccccvcccccce 45,660.10 

TaD. oi 6tccasdd anvesark wade s $13,048,023.78 
Public debt expenditures...... 880,826.25 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

On. ccscenwmene aide aiece ee +91,981.53 


Balance today 702 ,264,923.01 


Rhos deat ohana $716, 101,791.51 





*Includes receipts from miscellaneous 
sources credited direct to appropriations. 
+Excess of credits (deduct). 


injunction may be sought, | ? 
any more than such a procedure would be| ings of bills bought in open market and 


necessary before a prosecution could be in-|°f United States Government securities 
augurated to enforce a penalty for the vio-| Were practically unchanged. 


lation involved. Also, the defendants could! (The Board’s statement of the re- 
not have been advantaged by the suggested sources and liabilities of the twelve 


procedure; the determinative issue upon an Federal reserve banks will be found in 
appeal to the board, and from it to the courts, an adjoining column.) 


|} obviously would have been the same as that 
|ralsed and decided in the present action with 
less circuity, delay, and expense. 

The further claim is made that the informal 
permission given by the building inspector to 
the defendant Webb to relay a floor in the 


. . s 
building so that it might be used as a tea To Aid Jobless in Spain 
room and the conduct of Webb in making this 


ra i. . ; : a Construction of four ships at Bilbao, 
fense to this action Pee constituting @ de-| spain, is expected to aid the local eme 
It appears that Webb leased the premises| ployment situation, according to report 
for a year a use as a restaurant end tea | from Julian C. Greenup, Madrid. 
room an e only prejudice he can claim 
is by reason of the refusal of the tenant to The Cia. Euskalduna de Construccion y 
exercise a right of renewal given in the lease,| Reparacion de Buques, of Bilbao, and the 
a = ive is a to va Sociedad Espanola de Construccion Naval, 
ue to a nee or larger quarters w ich, e , 
tenant were to continue in the building, would of the same city, will build two ships for 
necessitate its enlargement, and it does not|the Fernando Po Line. The Union Naval 
cones that ™- would no es = lease| de Levante, of Valencia, will build two 
had the use of the building for businss pur- 
poses been permissible. No prejudice to the others for the Canary Islands Line. 
defendant from the permission given by the| Motors for two of these ships will be 
Evaieiich be cconedl doneies built at Bilbao, it was stated. Work will 
C Ss. 8 ° * 
aire ak hn arror, be begun immediately—(Department of 
In this opinion the other judges concurred, Commerce.) 


property for business purposes. 
Upon the facts found, the trial court con- 
cluded that the defendant, having for a sub- 


property for nonconfomring purposes and de- | 
voted the use of it to residential purposes, 
has lost the protection which was his under 
section V of the regulations, can not now 
avail himself of the exemption accorded him 
under that section, and may not use the 
premises for or revert to the nonconforming 
use which was existing at the time when 
the zoning regulations were adopted.® For the 
reasons which we have stated we hold this 
conclusion to be warranted by the facts and 
sound in law. 

Consideration of the question sought to be 
raised by assignments to the effect that an} 
order or demand, by the building inspector, 
for discontinuance the use of the prem- 
ises for business purposes—with a consequent 
right of appeal to the board of appeals and 
adjustments, first should have been resorted 
to instead of the present action, is not open 
to us on this record. An amendment of the 
finding States that no such claim was made 
on the trial, the only issue being the one 
which we have discussed. 

The excerpt from the trial brief which the 
appellants sought to have made part of the 
|record in support of an effort to correct the 
finding was excluded by the trial court and 
no attempt was made in this court to have 
it inserted. Therefore, recourse to it is not 
available. But if the question were before us, 





Building of Four Vessels 


building inspector to relay the floor, sufficient 








we could not find that the present proceed- 
The regulations contain 


ings would not lie. 





The Hour for Action > 
Has Arrived 





HE election is over. A new administration has been chosen, 

whose task will be to rally the forces of the nation to defeat 
depression and restore prosperity. Regardless of party or locality, it 
becomes the duty 4nd the privilege of every American citizen to add 


his effort to the forces of reconstruction. 


The problems that face the country have been thoroughly discussed 
and a certain measure of improvement in conditions is already mani- 
fest. The time for words is past and the hour for action has arrived. 
Public officials, bankers and business men, employers and employees, 
all factors in the economic structure of the country, should now join 
together in a united effort to dispel the shadows that have hung over 
us and to restore normal conditions. Such achievement is within our 


reach if each of us does his part in public or private capacity. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York is a conservative bank 
committed to a program of constructive progress. Its resources and 
services are available to the business interests of the country and we 
shall be glad to unite with them in helping to restore business order 
and economic stability. United action is the call of the hour. We are 
glad to enroll under that banner and to pledge our aid in carrying it 
forward. 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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Field of Physical Education 
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Requirements for Instructor in Health and 
Recreation in Schools and Colleges and in 
Social Organizations Are Outlined 





By DR. MARIE M. READY 


Associate Specialist in Recreation, United. States Office of Education 


EACHERS of physical education look after 
the health and recreation of the citi- 
zens of this Nation. 

The health work emphasizes health in- 
struction and supervision. It stresses espe- 
cially the need and value of the detection 
and the correction of defects and the pre- 
vention of diseases. 

The recreation work emphasizes instruction 
in physical activities adapted to the abilities 
of all individuals. It includes a varied pro- 

am of games which meets the need for 

portunity of play for all children of all 
ages. It also takes into consideration the 
fact that equal chance should be provided 
for those children who do not excel in games 
and who are more interested in other kinds 
of recreational activities. 

At present, those who wish to teach physi- 
cal education in city public schools must 
meet the requirements of State departments 
of education or those of the local boards of 
education of the cities in which they wish 
to teach. In a few States, no certification 
requirements for teachers of physical edu- 
cation have been made other than the gen- 
eral requirements for grade or high school 
teachers. , 


> 


However, special requirements for teachers 
of physical education have been made by 
State departments of education in 38 States. 
Thirteen States require a four-year college 
course for teaching physical education in the 
elementary schools; 12 States require a four- 
year college course for teaching in the junior 
high schools. Twenty-one States require a 
four-year college course for teaching in the 
senior high schools. 

More than 200 institutions, including nearly 
all of the State universities and teachers’ 





Maintaining Ethics 
in Business and 
Professions 


By 
Carlos W. Huntington, 
Director of Vocational ‘and 
Professional Standards, 
State of California 


wr 


PERATIONS of the various units of the 
State Department of Professional and 
Vocational Standards in raising the 

ethics and standards of the professions and 
industries represented therein are meeting 
with an ever-increasing and a highly gratify- 
ing degree of success. : : 

And, at the same time, these activities are 
proving of invaluable assistance to these pro- 
fessions and industries in eliminating the 
nefarious operations of unethical members, 
which have a strong tendency to break down 
confidence of the public in any business, 
profession or industry. 

By the same isken, it has been possible to 
render an invaluable service to the general 
public in protecting them from the illegal 
and often fraudulent operations of the so- 
called fly-by-night and in some _ cases 
racketeers. 

These conclusions are more than justified 
by the recent, and reientless, operations of 
the various boards within the Department 
in enforcing provisions of the acts under 
their jurisdiction. 

During the past month, the Optometry 
Board has been instrumental in frustrating 
the operations of an eye-glass mail order 
racket which is understood to have bilked 
hundreds of persons out of large sums of 
money in the purchase of worthless glasses 
through the mails. 

The Bureau of Contractors’ Registration, 
during the past month had pending 126 
cases involving complaints against unscru- 
pulous and unethical contractors. These cases 
involved a total of $121,870. 


Investigation of cases, together with neces- 
sary disciplinary action, have a_ strong 
tendency to build up public confidence in 
the industry and at the same time weed out 
irresponsible contractors who always work a 
hardship upon the industry and generally 
bilk the public. 


+ + 


Another noteworthy case was the action of 
the State Board of Medical Examiners in 
revoking the license of a prominent physician, 
whose alleged practice of issuing frequent 
narcotic prescriptions to a noted film actress 
was under investigation following her death. 
Activities of this Board have also been in- 
strumental in exposing many forms of med- 
ical rackets and swindles of various types. 


The members of these various boards are 
the outstanding members of their chosen 
profession. They are devoting unlimited time 
and energy to carrying out the laws regulat- 
ing these professions without compensation. 

Another major function of the various 
boards is to prevent the unscrupulous opera- 
tions from breaking down the confidence of 
the public in that particular profession or 
industry. 

This function assumes added importance 
when it is realized that the rebuilding of 
public confidence in kusiness and industry 
generally is one of the first steps toward a 
return of genuine prosperity. Conditions in 
the past month have continued to improve 
throughout California, but we must have 
unbounded confidence in order that all in- 
dividuals and industries may enjoy a full 
measure of prosperity. 


In the operation of the various boards 
changing conditions cave brought to light 
many defects and ambiguous provisions of 
the laws. In most cases these boards are 
holding conferences with representative 


leaders of their profession and ~- proposed 
amendments are being considered, in coop- 
eration with your Director. 


These changes will be subjected to further 
study, and recommendations will be submit- 
ted to the Governor and the 1933 Legislature. 


colleges, as well as a number of privately- 
controlled colleges and universities, provide 
four-year courses for teachers or supervisors 
of physical education. These courses are 
usually given in the departments of educa- 
tion. Students are permitted to select physi- 
cal education as a major subject in a course 
leading to the degree of bachelor of arts or 
bachelor of science. 

In general, a college graduate who has spe- 
cialized in physical education is qualified to 
organize and teach physical education. How- 
ever, it is advisable for one who is inter- 
ested in a special phase of the work to make 
the best possible additional preparation in 
that particular field. 


y ¢ 


Mere ability to swim is not sufficient prep- 
aration for a position involving the responsi- 
bility of a swimming pool. A swimming pool 
manager or instructor should be qualified in 
methods of first-aid and live-saving. Many 
institutes in swimming and life-saving are 
conducted at various times throughout the 
year, under the auspices of the American 
National Red Cross in cooperation with va- 
rious educational institutions. 

During the past year, more than 62,000 
certificates in life-saving were issued to per- 
sons who successfully completed intensive 
courses given in short-term institutes, under 
the leadership of the Red Cross. During 
the past Summer, more than 10,000 swimming 
instructors were qualified as examiners by 
that association. 

One who is interested in physiotherapy 
would do well to take additional training un- 
der experts in that field such as the eight 
months’ graduate course given at the Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

The field in which teachers of physical 
education are employed is very broad. It 
reaches out into every phase of educational 
and recreational work carried on by edu- 
cational institutions and by public and pri- 
vate agencies. 

It includes: Positions teaching and direct- 
ing physical education as a part of the 
school curriculum; positions teaching and 
directing recreational activities on school 
playgrounds and in school community cen- 
ters; positions teaching and directing munici- 
pal recreational activities; positions as recre- 
ational leaders or directors for various social, 
religious and philanthropical organizations; 
and positions as counselors or directors of 
Summer camps. 

The opportunities for teachers of physical 
education in educational institutions, include 
positions in colleges, universities, teachers’ 
colleges, normal schools, public schools and 
private schools. 


+ + 


In the elementary schools, junior high 
schools and high schools, there are super- 
visors of physical education, full-time and 
part-time teachers of physical education, and 
full-time and part-time coaches of athletics. 
In the colleges, universities, teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools, there are also full- 
time and part-time positions for teaching 
and supervising physical education, and full- 
time and part-time positions coaching ath- 
letics. 

Opportunities for teaching or directing rec- 
reational activities on school playgrounds are 
available in 175 cities. These positions are 
provided either by city boards of, education 
or by city boards of education in cooperation 
with municipal or local recreational agencies. 
More than 25,000 recreational leaders are em- 
ployed in 834 cities. : 


A large. number of positions for teachers 
of physical education are provided by the 
Y. M. C. A., the ¥. W. C. A., the Y. M. H. A., 
the Y. W. H. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
the Boys’ Club, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the Camp-Fire Girls, and many other 
organizations. 

About 100,000 persons are engaged annually 
as camp counselors in many different types of 
camps carried on under various agencies. 
While the majority of these positions are for 
the Summer only, a few include work for the 
entire year. 


There is considerable variation in the sal- 
aries of teachers of physical education em- 
ployed throughout the country. Those of the 
men teachers are frequently higher than 
those of the women teachers. The Salaries of 
directors in city public schools, in large cities, 
are higher than those in small cities. For 
example: 


The salaries of directors of physical edu- 
cation in city public schools in cities having 
a population of 30,000 to 100,000 range from 
$840 to $7,000. The salaries of directors of 
physical education in city public schools in 
cities having a population of 100,000 and 
over range from $1,000 to $9,000. In 23 cities, 
however, the position of director of physical 
education and health education in city public 
school systems carries a salary of $5,000 or 
over. 
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The salaries of athletic coaches in junior ; 


high schools range from $600 to $3,500. The 
salaries of athletic coaches in senior high 
schools range from $700 to $5,000. 

The salaries of teachers of physical edu- 
cation and athletic coaches in 52 land-grant 
colleges and universities range from $750 to 


$8,249. The median salary of the men is 
$3,562. The median salary of the women is 
$2,186. 


Salaries of directors of physical educa- 
tion or athletic coaches employed in more 
than 100 colleges and universities range from 
$225 for part-time coaches in small colleges 
to $14,000 for full-time coaches in the larger 
ones. 

In the field of community recreation, the 
salaries of men directors range from $1,500 
to $8,700; and the salaries of women directors 
range from $1,200 to $7,500. However, the 
average salary of a playground director is 
$1,754. The average salary of a playground 
teacher is $1,125, 

It is desirable that those who enter the 
profession of physical education have many 
physical skills at high levels of development. 
Good health is absolutely necessary. Spon- 
taneity should be vaken into consideration 
in the selection of any line of work. 

Before deciding to begin professional train- 
ing in any field, one should investigate as 
thoroughly as possible the nature of the 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





FEDERAL FINANCIAL RELIEF 
FOR FARM DISTRESS 





Aid Extended in Time of Drought, Flood, Hurricane and 
Depression Through Department of Agriculture 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of-the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relief activities of the Federal Government. ‘ 


By H. S. CLARKE 
Director, 1932 Crop Production Loan Office, Department of Agriculture 


HE Government has done much in 
direct aid to farmers and their 
families in emergencies, such as 
drought, flood, hurricane and depression. 

The 1932 Crop Production Loan Of- 
fice, handling loans to farmers for crop 
production from funds provided through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office of 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
i1as handled appropriations made by Con- 
gress for loans.to farmers to meet agri- 
cultural emergencies in previous years, 
are agencies through which this aid has 
been distributed. 

In the Spring of 1921, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made loans to the 
farmers of the northwestern grain States 
to assist them in producing their crops 
for that year, as local crop production 
credit was at a very low ebb due to 
several years of short crops resulting 
from unusual drought. 
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Again in 1922 similar loans were made 
due to a continuation of the drought. 
Since that year, loans have been made 
in various sections of the country: 1924 
in the State of New Mexico; 1926 in 
southern Florida, made necessary by the 
very disastrous hurricane in September 
of that year; 1929 in the six southeastern 
cotton and tobacco States; 1930 in the 
same area but with the addition of sev- 
eral midwestern States; in 1931 in the 
entire cotton and tobacco belt, as well 
as several middle Atlantic, midwestern 
and northwestern States; and last, in the 
current year, 1932, when loans have been 
made in 44 States of the Union. 

There follows a statement giving the 
years in which loans were made, sections 
of the country in which loans were made 
and approximately the amounts loaned: 
1921, northwestern States, $1,957,000; 
1922, northwestern States, $1,480,000; 
1924, New Mexico, $413,000; 1926, Flor- 
ida, $244,000; 1929, southeastern States, 
$5,758,000; 1930, northwest central, south- 


eastern States, and New Mexico, $5,340,- 
000; 1931, storm and drought-stricken 
areas, $47,000,000; 1931 and 1932, live- 
stock loans, western and northwestern 
States, $8,000,000: and 1932, country-wide, 
$64,000,000. 

In 1921 and 1922, the loans made were 
solely for the purpose of purchasing seed 
for planting. Since the latter year, the 
limitations have been gradually liberal- 
ized until, in 1931 and 1932, loans were 
for the purpose of buying everything 
necessary in the production of a crop. 

Me 

From the foregoing statement it will 
be seen that the country has done much 
in the way of direct aid to the farmers 
and their families, to say nothing of in- 
direct aid from the several branches of 
the Department of Agriculture and other 
units of the Federal Government. 
Through these loans many farmers have 
been able to keep going on the farm, 
providing their families with a living— 
meager, it is true—whereas without such 
assistance, many would have been with- 
out means of livelihood and thousands | 
would have become public charges or left 
the farms for the cities, where the un- 
emplcyment situation is a matter of se- 
rious concern. 


+ + 

Loans during 1922 were made to only 
about 15,000 farmers, increasing in num- 
ber until in 1931 loans were made to 
about 385,000 farmers, and to over 500,- 
000 in 1932. These numbers do not in- 
clude thousands upon thousands of ten- 
ants and share croppers and their fam- 
ilies who receive benefits through loans 
to their .andlords. Thus it will be seen 
that loans made to farmers have proven 
of value to countless individuals. 

While the 1932 loans are not due until 
Nov. 30, farmers are showing a disposi- 
tion this year to pay on account as they 
can and several million dollars already 
had been repaid before crops generally 
had been moved to market. 


In the next of this series of articles dealing with the relief activities of the 
Federal Government, to appear in the issue of Nov. 14, some of the activities of 
the Federal Farm Board will be set forth in a statement prepared by that Board. 








Control of Utilities by Persuasion 


Rate Reduction Policy of Michigan Commission 
By HAROLD P. WAPLES 


Chairman, Public Utilities Commission, State of Michigan 


HE jurisdiction of the Michigan Public 

Utilities Commission over electric light 

and power utilities, gas utilities and tele- 
phone utilities is created by statute, as is the 
Commission itself. Act 419 of the 1919 Pub- 
lic Acts, as amended, creates the Commis- 
sion and gives it, among other things, juris- 
diction over utilities furnishing gas for pub- 
lic use and transfers to it the jurisdiction 
over telephones and electric light and power 
companies that was theretofore vested in 
the Railroad Commission by Acts 206 of the 
Public Acts of 1913 and 109 of the Public 
Acts of 1909, as amended. 


These acts in effect give the Commission 
jurisdiction to fix rates of these public util- 
ities within lawful limits, excepting in cases 
where such rates are fixed by a franchise 
and in cases where the utilities in question 
are municipally owned. In those cases where 
the rates are fixed by franchise, the Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction unless the munici- 
pality and the utility join in submitting the 
rate matter to the Commission. 

Wherever franchises fixing rates have ex- 
pired, the municipality in question can peti- 
tion the Commission to take jurisdiction in 
rate matters pertaining to the utility whose 
franchise has expired. The fact that the 
Commission has no jurisdiction over utilities 
where the rates are fixed by franchise is 
probably responsible for considerable con- 
fusion and no little dissatisfaction at times 
so far as the general public is concerned. 


As a result of franchise provisions the 
Commission probably has no jurisdiction over 
approximately 70.9 per cent of the gas utilities 
operating in the State of Michigan and ap- 
proximately 35.4 per cent of the electric light 
and power utilities so operating. 

But recently the Commission, in an im- 
portant rate case, was confronted with the 
fact that a utility, in order to earn a rea- 
sonable rate of return on its whole properties, 
was charging an excessive rate in certain 
communities over which the Commission had 
jurisdiction to make up for a too low rate of 
return provided for by franchise in other 
communities over which the Commission had 
no jurisdiction. 


The Commission’s order in this case, which, 
by the way, was one of first impression in 
Michigan, held that a too low rate in fran- 
chise territory does not justify a too high 
rate in territory over which the Commission 
has jurisdiction in order to enable the utility 
to earn a fair rate of return on its whole 
property. 

The Michigan Commission is what is 
termed a quasi-judicial body. It is the 
tribunal in which rate cases are tried. 


Under the statutes its functions in such 
matters are of a judicial nature. It must 
try such cases when the same are brought 
before it fairly and impartially, decide them 
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work and the duties involved therein, by 
reading and by seeking advice from ‘those 
already engaged in that line of work. - After 
investigating the profession, each person 
should take into consideration his own abil- 
ities, inclinations, and limitations, and should 
ame the final decision regarding his life 
work, 


on the law and facts and let the chips fall 
where they may, just as a court or jury 
must do in order to function properly. 


The Commission is not a prosecutor of 
utilities or a defender thereof, but must 
strive, as far as possible, to be fair in its 
decisions, fair to the ratepayer, be he large 
and influential or small and humble, and 
fair to the utility and its security holders. 


When one stops to consider the fact that 
no inconsiderable amount of the securities 
of the utilities in question operating in Mich- 
igan are held by very small investors who 
have put their life savings into such securities 
to provide for their old age and their de- 
pendents, one realizes that an unfair deci- 
sion either way is likely to inflict hardship 
and suffering upon those least able to bear it. 


Many ratepayers are larger financially 
than some of the small utilities that serve 
them, such as the large industrial concern 
in the small community served by the little 
local utility. In a controversy between such 
a ratepayer and such a utility, the pic- 
ture so often painted of the octopus-like 
utility and the poor downtrodden ratepayer 
is rather reversed, and illustrates how desir- 
able it is to have a rate controversy ‘decided 
before a tribunal that takes sides neither 
for nor against the ratepayer or the utility. 


A court that openly and flagrantly favored 
all litigants of a certain class, race or creed 
that came before it would shock the sense 
of fair play of every decent American citi- 
zen. A commission, as far as its judicial 
functions are concerned, should strive at 
least to be as fair and impartial as the aver- 
age court. 


While the Michigan Commission has en- 
deavored to the best of its ability to pre- 
serve a proper judicial attitude and to be 
fair and impartial in all rate cases heard 
before it, it has, however, adopted a policy 
pertaining to rates where rate cases are not 
actually pending before it, which has been 
and is of decided importance and benefit to 
the ratepayers of this State during the, pres- 
ent financial crisis. 


This policy, inaugurated by this Commis- 
sion with the approval of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the State, consists in substance of 
urging the various utilities to go as far as 
possible in helping ratepayers to bear the 
burden of the depression by reducing rates 
whenever such can be done without seriously 
impairing the financial structure and secur- 
ities of the utility. 


The Commission believes that such a policy 
in the long run will benefit the utility as 
well as the ratepayer in that it will do more 
than any other one thing at this time to 
build up cordial public relations that are 
so vital to the continued success of every 
public utility. 

When a utility voluntarily makes a reduc- 
tion in rate that could not be forced by means 
of a rate contest, such action we believe is 
really appreciated by the average ratepayer 
and not. quickly forgotten. If we are right, 
in the long run such reductions will prove 
a sound investment for those utilities that 
can afford to make them during these times. 


It is believed that this policy on the part 
of the Commission does not interfere with 
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CHESTER A. ARTHUR 


President of the United States 1881—1885 
‘It should be our earnest endeavor to profit, and 
to. see that the nation shall profit, by the ex- 
ample and experience of government.” 
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Contrasted Costs of Municipal 
and Utility Services + + + + 





Retrenchment in Light, Gas and Telephone 
Expenditures Suggested as Preferable Alter- 
native to Tax Delinquency of Citizens 





By C. A. DYKSTRA 


Manager, City of Cincinnati, Onio 


ANY of us lived through our boyhood 
without such utility services as gas, elec- 
tricity, and telephone. These are charges 

that for most of our people were unknown 
until the present century. 

Public services are much older. And yet 
it is quite probable that for the average cit- 
izen these new utility services, alone, cost 
more than all local tax-supported services. 

Rough figures indicate that the public util- 
ity services of gas, electricity, and telephone 
cost the citizens of Cincinnati from three to 
four times as much as do the public services 
paid from taxes. This may be exactly what 
it should be; this relationship may be en- 
tirely proper. 

+: + 

But I submit that when we insist that the 
cost of public services be driven down, or 
that our local government is strangling the 
home and the business community because 
of high service charges, our sense of rela- 
tivity is somewhat warped. The lowering of 
utility rates by 5 per cent would effect as 
great a municipal saving to our taxpayers 
as a reduction of 20 per cent in the tax 

“ duplicate. 


In so far as the safety of the city and its 
citizens is concerned, the cost of retrench- 
ment in public services can be very great. 
In order to save a million dollars we may 
easily approach the danger line in our cities. 

It is entirely possible that if we should 
give 10 per cent of the time and effort that 
has been spent on lowering appraisals and 
local public service costs, to the study of 
utility costs and their reduction by 5 per 
cent, we should be just as far along in re- 
ducing the citizens’ expenses. 

What I am at pains to point out is that 
in actual practice the services rendered by 
our city governments are not comparatively 
high, but comparatively low. If in turn these 
services could be paid for by the month, as 
other services are paid for, everyone would 
recognize this fact. 


The citizen does not now know that his 
telephone bill is greater than his public 
school bill, or his entire bill for running all 
municipal services. Ought he not to know 
this and is it not our duty to tell him? Such 
facts brought home ere in the interest of 
honesty and realism. 


There is no virtue in being romantic 
about the conveniences of modern life, with- 
out counting the costs of these conveniences. 
We might wipe them out and still live hap- 
pily. We cannot wipe out local public serv- 
ices and survive in a modern congested, com- 
plicated, industrial city. 


+ + 


A brief statement as to what retrenchment 
by the lowering of our duplicates may mean 
is necessary to our discussion. The limita- 
tions on public borrowing are very real things 
to most municipalities. A certain percentage 
of appraised value usually is set down by 
State law or charters as the limits of the 
bond issuing ability of our cities. 

In the good times of fhe “nineteen twen- 
ties” appraised values went up and our people 
voted bond issues many times up to limits 
allowed by public authority. The demand 
for improvements was well nigh insatiable. 
We built up our capital investment in roads, 
sewers, bridges, buildings, and various service 
plants. Bond authorities and bond houses 
insisted on statements of bond authority be- 
fore passing for sale these bond issues. 

And so our capital debt went up often to 
the limits allowed under our appraisals. 
Municipal bonds were sold to millions of 
buyers. Bond houses actually entered our 
cities and persuaded yublic authorities that 
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a@ proper judicial attitude in rate cases that 
may come before it, and, at the same time, 
results in great benefits to the ratepayer, 
and, we trust, also to the securities holders 
of the utilities themselves. 

In furtherance of this policy, this Com- 
mission, as soon as the first annual reports 
came in after it took office, caused a compre- 
hénsive study thereof to be made by its tech- 
nical staffs with a view to ascertaining how 
many utilities had earnings that indicated 
that the matter of a reduction of rates could 
well be considered. 

All those utilities whose reports, together 
with the facts and figures available in the 
Commission’s files, indicated that, it might 
be possible to grant reductions in rate at 
the present time, were communicated with 
and asked to confer with the Commission 
with a view to determining whether or. not 
such reductions could not now be had. . Even 
certain utilities over which the Commission 
had no rate jurisdiction were so communi- 
cated with. 

As a result of this activity, many reductions 
have been had or are in the process of being 
effected at the present time. If any in- 
stances arise where the facts and figures 
indicate that a reduction could legally be 
forced and such is refused by the utility, the 
Commission will, of course, see to it that 
formal action is taken with a view to initiat- 
ing an appropriate rate hearing. 

+ + 

In passing, it might be appropriate to 
mention that the Commission has jurisdiction 
over the issuance of the securities of most of 
the various utilities operating in this State, 
and is glad to be able to point out that none 
of the securities authorized by the Commis- 
sion have so far resulted in any loss to the 
investors. 

The Commission has been quite conserva- 
tive in the matter of securities and always 
careful to see to it that the ratio of bonds 
to stock does not exceed approximately 50 
per cent of the established value of the prop- 
erty in question. Also when there is any 
doubt “as to the value of the property in- 
volved an appropriate audit and appraisal is 
insisted upon. 

While the problem has not been of any 
great moment thus far in Michigan, it is 
the Commission’s belief that complete and 
adequate regulation and control of utilities 
and their securities can only be had by con- 
ferring upon the regulatory bodies of the re- 
spective States complete jurisdiction over 
holding as well as operating companies. 
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it would be good business to increase our 
indebtedness. Improvements would raise 
realty values,and these new additions to the 
duplicate would increase our borrowing power. 

It was the good era then; now we are not 
so sure. We find ourselves with a great plant 
on our hands on which there are fixed debt 
charges which must be paid as they come 
due. And we must pay these no matter what 
appraisals are or what the relation of the 5 
per cent limitation to the duplicate may be. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that radical 
reductions in the duplicate are bound to put 
the credit of many cities into jeopardy, and 
that as larger proportions of our revenues 
have to be used for debt purposes, what is 
left for operations shrinks correspondingly. 
We cannot have advantages both ways. 

The burden of such a dislocation of rev- 
enue uses must be placed where it belongs— 
on those who reduce duplicates instead of 
making such fundamental changes in our 
revenue systems as will accomplish the equal- 
ization which is being demanded. The cost 
of this indirect method of retrenchment may 
be very high if it means a dislocation of the 
credit position of the city and a consequent 
increase in interest charges for years to come. 


>-~ + 


Perhaps the most serious cost to our cities 
of the present psychology of retrenchment 
is the tendency of the moment to give our 
local governments the black eye in the minds 
of our citizens. It is incumbent upon us, if 
we are to guard the reputation of local gov- 
ernments, to see to it that those who give 
publicity to the subject of municipal costs 
shall have access to the proper figures and 
use them intelligently. 


The present drive against government and 
the stewardship of public officials is more 
insidious than many cf us realize. It will 
do irreparable harm to the cause of good 
government unless it can be counteracted 
with good sportsmanship and good humor, to- 
gether with an honest statement of the facts. 


We face a strange paradox in local gov- 
ernment today. Those who have thrown a 
tremendous burden of unemployment relief 
upon our local taxpayers are at the same 
moment striving by propaganda and by a 
cutting off of the sources of revenue from 
these same agencies, to spread the idea of 
governmental incompetence, and at the same 
time prevent the collection of sufficient rev- 
enues to take care of the relief problem. 

Disaster faces our cities if such a campaign 
succeeds. Boldly and wisely we must tell 
our citizens the truth. 

I have tried to indicate that the most of 
retrenchment in those cities which have 
been economically managed may easily be- 
come more disastrous than the cost of gov- 
ernment, itself. I have suggested that what 
is called the high cost of local government 
is in reality the high cost of living accord- 
ing to the standards of the twentieth century, 
and that if properly appraised, the actual 
cost of public service is a very inconsiderable 
part of the budget of the rank and file of 
our citizens. 

Our convenience charge, alone, in a modern 
city is many times as high as the charge 
for public services. 

Retrenchment in many of our cities means, 
in the last analysis, assessing the burden of 
unemployment relief upon public employes 
whose rates of compensation are still below 
the standards of minimum need given out 
by the Federal Government. 
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I have indicated that we may fall into the 

error in such a time as this of cutting public 
service costs so low that the health and wel- 
fare of city populations for years to come 
will suffer out of all proportion to the sav- 
ings we are making. 
. Our municipal community is a great fam- 
ily. The interests of all must be our para- 
mount concern. It is the business of the 
public official to foresee what is ahead. 

Only as we do this do we merit the con- 
fidence of our citizens and deserve to be in 
places of authority. 








Road lata 
for Avoidance 
of Accidents 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman, 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


NY experienced motorist can readily re- 
A call numerous faults on the part of other 
drivers that are 
treme. . 
Failing to give signals, preemption of the 
right of way, or driving in the middle of the 
road readily come to mind as examples. They 
are instances of poor driving and should be 
accepted as such. 

But what does the irritable individual do? 
He loses his temper immediately. 

And, instead of having one mistake that 
may have had its source in momentary 
thoughtlessness, we have another and often 
a more serious error of driving on the part 
of the second driver who has allowed his 
anger to get the best of him. 

The driver following the motorist who 
drives in the middle of the road sounds his 
horn, and the other man ignores it. What 
does the second motorist do? If he is an 
irascible individual he insists upon passing. 

Perhaps he has to run partly off the road 
or he may pass near the brow of a hill or 
just before reaching a curve. He has endan- 
gered not only himself or his passengers but 
oncoming traffic as well. 

Of it may be that another driver has tried 
to take the right of way and the motorist 
who is easily irritated contests the matter of 
precedence though it brings him dangerously 
near a collision. It is plainly a foolish ex- 
hibition, but it -happens often enough to 
threaten street and highway safety generally. 
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